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CHAPTER .xXLvV. 
CHARITY HALE. 


: So early sun of the winter’s morning was beginning to shine upon 

the room and upon the excited group assembled in it, discussing 
matters big with the fate of the House of Raven. The Reverend 
James Connell waved away the paper his son would have pressed upon 


him. “ Wait a minute, Philip. Don’t tell me anything else yet. This 
is a letter written by my poor brother-in-law to Frank while he was at 
college—and it seems never to have been delivered.” 

Philip was instantly attentive. Not that he imagined his own dis- 
covery was the less urgently important of the two. “Where did it 
come from?” he asked. 

“The post-mistress brought it up herself,” the butler answered. “ It 
was found inside the floor in her shop, sir, when the alterations were 
begun last-night.” 

“ One does not know what may be in it,” mused the Vicar. “ Frank 
must be allowed to see it as soon as possible.—But it is not likely to 
contain anything bearing on the present crisis of affairs.” 

“Probably not,” decided Philip. ‘But the discovery that was so 
absorbing me when the letter came in, most distinctly does bear on 
the present. We have but just begun to feel an interest in the existence 
and fate of this third sister of the Hale family—the scarcely known 
Isabella Hale ; and for a long time we have been sedulously seeking 
to trace Madame Allebasi Elah, the ‘ Oriental Mystery.’ Look here!” 

Once more he held up the blotting-paper between the window and 
the group, so that the writing showed through it, and therefore could 
be read backwards. They could all see the words “‘elaH allebasI.” 
And thus the secret stood suddenly revealed. 

“This Madame Elah, or Isabella Hale, is sister to Mrs. Charity 
Hale, still a trusted resident in this house, and also sister to one 
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Salome Hale—mother of the man Eldred Sloam, who is by repute the 
son of Squire Eldred Raven, the bachelor uncle of the late Squire,” 
said Philip. ‘It seems to me, that the first thing we have to do is to 
see Charity Hale, and question her.” : 

‘*We must speak with her at once, certainly. You need not wait, 
Mr. Budd.” 

Charity obeyed the summons readily. She was beginning to think 
that with Hester Walker, whom she recognised, and Mr. Dewe (of 
whose early interviews with Mrs. Raven she was perfectly well in- 
formed) both in the Court, it was high time for herself to speak out. 
She looked the very model of the old-fashioned servant, wearing 
almost ostentatiously every badge of servitude—cap, kerchief, apron, 
and short, full skirt ; she curtsied, too, as she came in. 

The Vicar’s indifference and antipathy to her suddenly developed 
into full consciousness of itself. Good heavens! had the conventional 
virtues of her position half-blinded him to the fact that her eyes were 
crafty eyes, and that her lips were cruel? As Charity sat down she 
looked around, and saw that the fateful hour had come. 

‘Mrs. Hale,” began the lawyer, ‘‘we are obliged to inquire into various 
things just now. You must not object to answer a few questions ; and 
you must answer all, however unimportant they may seem to you, as 
carefully as possible. If your memory fails you, say so. Now, I un- 
derstand you had a sister named Isabella Hale. Is she still living ?” 

‘She is, sir,” said Charity, quite coolly. 

* You had another sister, once?” 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Charity. ‘* My sister Salome, who died.” 

“You must pardon my asking,” said Mr. Dewe, “‘but do you recog- 
nise any relationship between yourself and the man Eldred Sloam ?” 

Charity hesitated for a second. ‘ He’s no more related to me than 
he is to the family at the Court,” she said drily. 

“To go back to your sister Isabella. Does she live near here?” 

“She moves about, sir. I see her when she is near.” 

“Did she not pass by the name of Madame Elah, and act some- 
times as a fortune-teller?” pursued Philip. 

“‘Tsabella’s ways have never been my ways,” answered Charity. 

‘* That second child of your sister Salome’s ?” said Mr. Dewe. “Is 
it still living ? ” 

“It is not, sir. It was a girl, and she lived to grow up, but she 
has been dead for years.” 

“Then, as she is dead, are we to regard her history as closed?” 

Charity smiled. ‘‘That’s as you please, sir. People may be dead, 
yet may have lived long enough to leave children behind them.” 

“You mean that this child of your sister Salome’s left a descendant. 
Such descendant of course is in the same relation—or no relation, as, 
you please—to you and the Raven family as this unfortunate girl, 
Evelyn Agate—— ” 


“ Gently, sir,” said Charity, trembling with eldritch glee. ‘ Maybe 
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this child is related to us all, the Court people and rhe too. There’s 
wonderful magic in a certain bit of paper, sir. It may be a marriage 
certificate !” 

Everybody was listening with strained attention. Mary Davies 
lifted her head. ‘You must not waste our time,” said Mr. Dewe, 
severely. ‘The only inference that I can draw from your observa- 
tions is that you believe, or wish us to believe, this younger and last 
child of your sister Salome’s to have been born in wedlock ?” 

“That is so,” answered Charity, with some excitement. “I hold 
the marriage-lines between Salome Hale and Eldred Raven. She 
was a good sort of a girl, like a lady; yes, she was, though misfor- 
tune did overtake her ; aye, and nearly killed her. She ran away after 
the boy Eldred was born, to escape more ill; and the Squire went 
after her and found her in London, and they were married at once. 
But it pleased the Squire to keep the marriage secret, and she did the 
like at his wish. Yes, he repaired the damage as well as it could be 


repaired ; but it couldn’t undo it. I hated Squire Eldred then, and I 


hate him now,” she added vindictively. 

‘“* Hush, hush!” said Mr. Toynbee; “he is dead. Mrs. Hale, do 
you know who or what it is that has passed in this neighbourhood as the 
ghost of Squire Eldred ?—the figure that has been seen in the fields ?” 

“ Aye,” said Charity. “I’ve known all these years that Eldred 
Sloam, sore with being cut off from what he half feels ought to be 
his rights, has covered many a wicked way with the semblance of 
the dead Squire. It was an excellent semblance to hide in,” she 
added bitterly, “for Squire Eldred living had not been so loved that 
any would care to encounter Squire Eldred dead. Once put an idea 
into people’s heads, and they’ll make ghosts out of gate-posts,” she 
concluded, with her accustomed cynicism. 

“Then do you know who are the figures seen only lately: the 
young man and the woman whom popular fancy was speedily turning 
into your sister Salome ?” 

“Sir,” said Charity earnestly, “I want to know that as much as 
you can, It’s my belief that Isabella knows; and I’ve a notion that 
whoever they be, they are not to her mind, and their walking is none 
of her plan. ‘It’s my opinion, also, that Eldred Sloam knows more 
about them than he will say. That time when he was hurt, it seemed 
to be more than a fright he got. I think it was a blow.” 

“Did you ever see Eldred Sloam himself in his ghostly disguise ? ” 

“Only once,” Charity answered. ‘That was the night before Mr. 
Frank went to London. Eldred brought me a letter from Isabella 
that night. It was the first time I had heard direct from her for years. 
For we had quarrelled over the use we should make of those marriage- 
lines of Salome’s. Isabella and I never did agree very well.” 

“Then that letter was carried on the night when Miss Cleare saw 
the figure in Ash Lane!” thought Mr. Connell. 

“ And now, Mrs. Hale,” said Philip, ‘‘can you not give the slightest 
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guess concerning these two figures? Is there anybody whom you sus- 
pect of being either the man or the woman?” '° 

Charity shook her head. “I’ve sometimes fancied the woman 
might be Miss Evelyn. But I’ve not the least idea of the man.” 

“ But, Mrs. Hale,” said the lawyer, “since you knew of Squire 
Eldred’s tardy marriage with your sister Salome, why did you not at 
once put in the legal claim of her younger child ?” 

‘“* We did not know it then,” answered Charity, who on these points 
seemed anxious to give all information. ‘My sister Isabella came 
across the marriage-record in a city church, quite accidentally, years 
and years after Salome’s death. 1t was only just before Master Frank 
was born.” 

“You are leaving us to infer that Mr. Frank Raven is the son of 
your sister Salome’s youngest child,” said the lawyer. ‘Is that so, 
according to your belief?” 

“Yes. He is the son of Mrs. Agate: she who was called Marian 
Snow, and was the lawful daughter of Squire Eldred Raven. Isabella 
had a good friend in London, a wealthy lady who was childless. She 
contrived to get this lady to adopt poor Salome’s baby, the little 
Marian. This lady educated the child well, and when she grew up 
she married Theodore Agate.” 

“Then, when you at last got to know that Salome was married, 
why did you not declare it?” , 

“‘ Salome’s child was a girl—we were not sure whether a girl could 
inherit, and I stood out for waiting. You need not hurry to cut down 
sound timber—it keeps on growing ; and the true heir, Frank, was in 
the Court in his own place. It was something Mrs. Raven herself 
said which put the notion into our heads. She knew it did; and I 
and Isabella laid our plan. Mrs. Raven never thought from the first 
that Master Frank was her own child—I am sure of that.” 

“Mrs. Hale,” said Philip, “ did you ever, from some place in this 
house, remove a red intaglio ring ?” 

Charity’s face flushed, and then paled. ‘I took Squire Eldred’s 
ring that my sister might give it to his grandson. I’d grudged secing 
it on the late Squire Henry’s hand, though I loved him. Yes, I did. 
And Mr. Leonard did not attempt to wear it. He seemed to know 
by instinct that it wasn’t his right to.” 

“Well, Mrs. Hale,” spoke the lawyer, “I don’t think we need 
detain you longer now. All you have said to-day will have to be re- 
peated in a more formal manner. And you must understand that 
you are not at liberty to leave this house. 

“ You needn’t be afraid of my going away, sir,” said Charity. Mr. 
Dewe gathered his papers together. He would at once see his client, 
Evelyn, and then take up his abode for the time at the White Hart. 

‘Mr. Brackenbury, the family solicitor, had been telegraphed for the 
previous evening, also Miss Cleare. 
“I want to see Cran,” observed the lawyer, standing ready to take 
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leave. ‘‘It is odd how this woman Elah has evaded him. Good-day 
for the present, gentlemen. I should advise that the late Squire’s 
jetter to his son Frank, which has so strangely turned up to-day, should 
be shown to him as soon as he is well enough to receive it.” 

He opened the door as he spoke. There was a slight hesitancy 
in his doing so. On the outside somebody else, at that very instant, 
was turning the handle the other way. It was Budd, who did not 
stand back for the lawyer’s egress, There was that in his face which 
made the lawyer stand back for him. ; 

** Mr. Leonard is just gone, sir!” he said solemnly, addressing the 
Vicar, who seemed to the worthy old man the sole representative of 
order and authority now remaining. ‘ He went off easily—in a sleep 
—only this last minute. Mrs. Raven was in his room.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


LEONARD was gone. ‘They took the poor mother to her own apart- 
ments. She had bent down and kissed the cold cheek of her eldest- 
born, scarcely less responsive now than it had often been in the days 
of health and life. Then she submitted to the guidance of her at- 
tendants, and had followed where they led her. So she sat in her 
great arm-chair in front of her wide cheery fire; her thin hands folded 
in her lap, her figure shrinking together, a look of age and feebleness 
seeming to steal over her. Janet went in and out. 

Hours went by. There were subdued sounds of coming and 
going in the house below. And once and again Nurse Hannah 
assured herself that her remaining patient was still sleeping peacefully 
.with a hue of health stealing back upon his face. And kindly hands 
of old dependents spread Leonard’s death-chamber with snowy drapery, 
while good Budd stripped the scant blossoms from the wintry green- 
house to strew them over his dead master ; and, as he went about his 
pathetic task, he said to himself, “ Thank God, it is not for Master 
Frank I am doing this!” 

Frank awoke with a strange sense of refreshment and restoration. 
It was some time before his mind regained full consciousness of all 
that had lately happened. But when it came, the recollection was 
very vivid. How still the house was—how strangely still! And 
Leonard? And then Frank knew Leonard was dead—knew it he 
knew not how; but with a knowledge as sure as if he had just seen 
his brother’s departed spirit in that mysterious kingdom of sleep 
from which he himself had just returned. 

Silently he arose and dressed, in spite of bodily weakness. He felt 
his feet falter in their tread, and his hands tremble in their action, 
and he realised that he had been very near the gates of death. But 
he thanked God that he was yet spared to live. 
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He opened his door gently, and peeped out. Nobody was astir in 
the corridor; but by a light thrown across its shadowy length, he 
knew a door was open—the door of Leonard’s room. 

He went towards it. He felt quite sure of what he should find. 
No person was there but the maid-servant, whose heart: was half-broken 
for the death of poor James Sloam. She was helping Budd with the 
flowers, and he had gone back to the greenhouse for more. 

Frank would not disturb her. He went on, downstairs, and opened 
the door of the drawing-room. A strange atmosphere of warmth and 
brightness met him. A huge fire was burning on the hearth. A soli- 
taire tea-set, recently used, stood on an occasional table. For there 
was somebody seated in the great easy-chair, and so swallowed up in 
its soft depths that as he came up behind he could see nothing but 
the simple folds of a black dress. As his foot fell noiselessly on the 
thick carpet, his heart gave a great bound and told him who it was. 
Alice Cleare. 

She started to her feet when she saw him—alarmed for his sake. 

‘Mr. Frank,” she cried, ‘“ how is this? They believe you are in 
your bed, sleeping soundly. Do sit down and rest while I go and 
tell somebody.” 

Frank sank into the easy-chair. He-suddenly dared to realise 
how weak and shaken he was, just as we often dare first to admit 
how tired we are, when home and rest are in sight. 

“Don’t go away,” he said appealingly. ‘Do not be frightened. 
I have been very ill, but I am better now. And I know about poor 
Leonard. I have seen his room. When ” his voice faltered. 

“This morning,” she answered gently, standing at his side. “This 
morning, before I came.” 

“‘T am so glad you came!” he murmured, without question then of 
how or why. “Is anybody else here?” 

‘A gentleman—a Mr. Brackenbury—came about the same time that 
I did. Your Uncle Connell and Mr. Philip are with him now.” 

“Philip is here too, then ?” observed Frank, without any expression 
of astonishment: he was too weak to feel surprise then. ‘ And Mr. 
Brackenbury? . Was it Leonard who sent for him?” 

Alice only shook her head. She must not tell suddenly of James 
Sloam’s death, and of the suspicion hanging over Evelyn Agate. 

“My poor—— Leonard’s poor mother! Where is she? Who is 
with her? She loved Leonard very dearly.” 

“Don’t say loved,” whispered Alice. ‘* Love goes‘on, always. It 
is because I am so sure of that that I can be what you call brave.” 

* All seems so strange!” murmured Frank, dreamily. ‘ This room 
looks so pleasant, I feel as if I had awakened to new life. I think I 
have heard that sensations of this sort are common after sharp illnesses. 
And yet how cruel it seems that I can feel so just now.” 

“We must remember that life for your brother, as the doctors 
think, could never more have been worth living,” said Alice gently. 
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“We must think of death as coming to him like a friend, to release 
him from pain and darkness.” 

“‘T have often thought of death as a friend,” Frank observed. ‘“ And 
I think perhaps death is always a friend—friendly when he comes for 
us—friendly too, when he stays from us.” 

They sat on in silence. And then Alice said, “I must really tell 
your uncle and Philip that you are up,” and left the room. 

Alice found them both in earnest consultation with Mr. Brackenbury. 
Philip suggested that Miss Cleare should show Frank at once that 
stopped letter of his father’s, allowing more painful events to wait 
until the morning. 

“It will be rather hard to secure his ignorance on these points,” 
said Mr. Connell, ‘‘ now that he has left his room.” 

“Oh no,” Philip answered hopefully ; “that letter will absorb him 
for some time. Let Miss Cleare kindly sit with him till he goes back 
to rest, for I’m sure he must need to be kept quiet, and then I will 
go with him, and mount guard. After a night’s sound slumber he will 
be fit to hear everything.” 

Miss Cleare did not refuse the trust they reposed in her, and on 
returning found Frank sitting by the fire, just as she had left him. 

“‘Ts that letter for me?” he asked, seeing that she carried one. 

‘“* Yes,” she said ; “ but there is something to be said about it before 
I give it to you. It is a letter which has been long delayed. It was 
lost in the post-office, and only found now by an accident. Mr. 
Frank ”—she spoke slowly and gently—‘ it is a letter from one 
between whom and yourself it seemed that the last earthly word had 
passed. It was written by your father to you while you were at 
college. Budd says it was the last letter he ever despatched. And 
she laid it reverently in his hands. 

Frank opened the letter, and Alice sat aside, not to profane the 
sacred confidence between the dead father and the living son. The 
room was so quiet that the ashes falling in the grate almost made her 
start. Suddenly Frank sprang to his feet with glowing face and 
beaming eyes. 

“Tt is all right,” he cried—“ all quite right for ever now. Read it, 
Miss Cleare, true and good—friend—that you may rejoice with me !” 


“My DEAR BOY FRANK, 

“‘T have heard reports that your life at college is not what 
I should like. I heard this accidentally, in a railway carriage, dis- 
cussed by those who did not know who I was. I heard that you fre- 
quent billiard-rooms and bet largely, and that you have on hand sundry 
transactions with money-lenders. I should have come straight off to 
you, but that I am very poorly, and laid up in my room here at the 
Court. I know how foolish young men are, and I scarcely expect 
denial from you, or even explanation; but I do hope I shall find 
genuine regret and determination to shake yourself free from all such 
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courses. I have a great faith in what you may become: for, Frank, if you 
were not my own boy, and I, therefore, likely to be partial, I should 
be inclined to prophesy great things for you. So I have made up my 
mind at once to save you from your present self, by the fullest exercise 
of my authority. I shall not write you another cheque till I get from 
you acomplete statement of your affairs; and in order that this 
wholesome restraint should be continued in the event of anything 
happening to me, I shall make a new will, by which you will inherit 
absolutely nothing during your mother’s lifetime. Understand that 
this will is only provisional. If you ca offer any satisfactory account 
of your conduct, the will shall be destroyed at once ; and even if you 
cannot satisfy me now, it shall be altered immediately you settle into 
a steady line of life, and apply yourself to your studies. It is no kind- 
ness to you to allow you to throw away your fine fortune and prospects. 
I shall keep them safely for you. I have sufficient trust in the real 
goodness of your nature to feel sure that years and experience will 
bring you wisdom and rectitude, and you will thank me then. Take 
care what friends you make, Frank. Our own conscience is always 
the most sure of a hearing when it has an audible echo outside our- 
selves. I hope you will find that some day in a good wife, my boy. 
All I ask for in the daughter I hope for, is that she bea true, good 
woman and lady. Granted so much, you will have wealth and posi- 
tion sufficient for both. God bless you, my son; I feel Iam not so 
young as I was, but I should like to live to see you settled. May you 
never want at least one heart to love you as honestly as does 

*“YouR OLD FATHER. 





““P.S.—There can’t have been any mistake about your identity ; 
you were described as ‘young Frank Raven, son of a great Squire 
below Standchester—second son, but likely to be the heir in the end.’ 
The men seemed to know all about you. Of course, I could put to 
them no question.” 





‘**T see where the mistake lay,” said Frank. ‘‘ These men, whoever 
they were, made it themselves. There was a fellow named Craven in 
our college, a thoroughly fast man, and in the fastest set. I was 
never introduced to him—I don’t even know what was his Christian 
name. But his initial was F., for on more than one occasion dunning 
letters for him were brought to my rooms by mistake. These men 
confounded us together, tacking F. Craven’s character to Frank 
| Raven’s history. And how this must have worried my father! Pro- 
bably out of kindness to me, he represented his confidence in my 
ultimate self-recovery far more strongly than he felt it.” 

“Vet he does not represent it so strongly as I think he would, if 
he were with us to-day,” whispered Alice. 

“And I think God answered his wish for me,” said Frank— 
| ‘indeed, I know He did, so far. But has He answered it altogether, 
Alice? We shall never again have my father’s very presence so 
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visibly brought before us, as it seems in this newly-opened letter. 

With it lying before us, may I take your hand and say, ‘Here she 

is—true woman and brave lady, who will be your boy’s audible con- 
science all the rest of his way on earth?” 

It was Alice who was trembling now. Frank stood firm and erect 
in the strong energies of an enthusiasm which had dared to throw the 
die that must decide his destiny. Alice did not speak. But she 
needed not, for he held her hand, and she did not withdraw it. 

Something she murmured: “ Your people — Mrs. Raven ——” 
But Mr. Connell and Philip came in. The former was far too ab- 
sorbed in the bustle of affairs to notice the sudden glow of spiritual 
atmosphere about him. Philip looked from one to the other with a 
comprehending glance, and was aware that Miss Cleare had suddenly 
become “ Alice.” And Philip grew very grave and dismal, and took 
cynical views of things. 

The Squire’s letter was shown to them, and they glanced at each 
other with a sigh of relief that this at least opened no other avenue of 
mystery, but rather set an old pain at rest for ever. Philip worked off 
a little acerbity on the idle and heedless gossip which had caused the 
misunderstanding. 

“* And so my mother and the girls will be crossing the Channel by 
this time,” Philip presently remarked to Miss Cleare. ‘ Did they 
start from Coltburn before you left it ?” 

““Oh yes, I saw them off,” answered Alice; ‘‘and I think the 
change will do Louisa real good. The very thought of it seemed to 
revive her.” 

“It is strange how she should have become such an invalid,” 
mused Frank. “I remember I thought what a pleasant picture of 
health and beauty she made when I first saw her at the Coltburn rail- 
way station.” 

Philip felt that the talk was drawing near dangerous ground. He 
sprang up, telling Frank it was time he went to rest. ‘“ There'll be 
some beef-tea and all that ready for you in your room. And by your 
leave, old boy, I am coming to sit with you for a spell.” 

At that moment, Budd brought in a note for Mr. Connell. He 
read it hastily, hesitated a moment, and then saying, “‘ Philip, I should 
just like one word with you alone,” beckoned him from the room. 

“‘ Good heavens !” thought Philip, following with alacrity. ‘I was 
casting about for an excuse to give that youthful pair a chance for a 
lover-like good-night, and father goes and does it as a matter of 
course. Isthis a special intervention of Providence, or is it the native 
shrewdness of the old gentleman ? ” 

But his father’s face was grave. ‘ Read that,” he said. 

The brief note was from Mr. Dewe. 

“We have secured the woman, Isabella Hale. We got her at 
»Eldred Sloam’s cottage, and she is now under surveillance at the 
White Hart, where I am also. She is very communicative, and we 
shall get a full statement from her to-morrow.” 
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“Yes,” said Philip readily, ‘it will make a more satisfactory ending 
to the story I have to tell Frank. But we’d better go back to him 
at once, and I'll take him off.” 

He opened the door, with a prolonged though slight rattle of the 
handle. Frank met him just within it. Alice Cleare stood on the 
hearth—her foot poised on the fender-stool. Her cheeks were aglow. 
Was it all with the light of the fire ? 

“You are scorching your face, Miss Cleare,” said Philip. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE WITNESSES. 


Amonc the letters which arrived next morning was one for Philip 
from Gertrude Agate. She had had telegrams from Mr. Dewe, but 
no letter from Evelyn herself. Evelyn had made no communication 
to anybody. Mr. Dewe gave forth so report concerning her. Indeed, 
he could have said little, except that when she had been informed of 
Mary Davies’s presence in Ravenstoke, and of her newly-revealed re- 
lationship to herself, Evelyn had peremptorily desired that Davies 
might be kept out of her sight. 

Gertrude Agate seemed to find it rather hard fo realise that there 
could be any actual danger hanging over her adopted niece. But she 
was keenly conscious of the pain and shame inflicted on the girl. 

“* And after all,” she added in her letter, “I may be able to come 
to Ravenstoke. Such a marvellous change has come over my poor 
brother Theodore! Yesterday morning I took him his breakfast and 
his newspaper, as usual ; and when I went back to his room in an 
hour’s time, I found him a new man. Mr. Connell, it was like a 
miracle! ‘I have waked from a hideous dream,’ he said, ‘and now 
you must take me out into the streets, Gertrude. I want to look on my 
fellow-creatures’ faces.’ And we went out together—I, in fear and 
trembling ; but he was so bright and kind, and noticed all the changes 
that have taken place in these twenty years. But he hadn’t 
touched his breakfast, and the newspaper I had taken to him had 
vanished somewhere. Of course I made no remark about such trifles, 
lest he might feel irritated at being watched. Theodore has never re- 
turned to his’ chamber, save to sleep. He is sitting in my parlour, 
reading, while I write this. A sad thought steals over me—is this 
sudden change for the better a precursor of death? He said to me 
yesterday, ‘Gertrude, do you remember my knocking for you very im- 
patiently one evening last autumn? I thought the voice I heard then 
was like Marian’s.’? The voice must have been Mr. Frank Raven’s. 

“Oh, it is being borne upon me as a conviction, that that young man 
is my brother’s stolen child. A wild dream of the sort flashed on my 
mind the first time I saw him, he put me so much in mind of Marian: 
but these are things one may not mention lightly.” 
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“I must telegraph to her that she was right,” said Philip, passing 
the letter to Frank, who had now heard of all that had happened. 

The coroner’s inquest was to be held in what was called the “‘ Board- 
room” of the White Hart—to wit, a long apartment, where the Guar- 
dians of the Poor usually met. There wasa tiny room, which opened 





































off it, and would afford a suitable refuge for the witnesses. And there, 
one after another, they were led, while the jury went to view the mortal 
remains of poor James Sloam. 

Mrs. Sims was the first witness called. She came forward, tearful, 
but important. She testified that she had been in the Court service 
for many years, and had known the deceased from his infancy. Recol- 
lected Christmas Day last. The deceased had brought a wine-glass 
and a decanter from the dining-room to be washed. Had not washed 
them. Put them aside. Had handed them over to the doctors, and 
believed them to be the same now produced. On the day following 
had made some strong soup for Mr. Frank Raven. Made it with 
her own hands. The basin was sent back, its contents scarcely 
touched. She told the boy James to finish the soup, thinking the 
waste a pity. James was taken ill shortly after, and continued in great 
suffering till his death. All the servants had always been kind tothe 
lad ; he had not an enemy in the world. Miss Evelyn Agate saw him 
on his dying-bed. She did not show any particular emotion. 

The medical and analytic evidence followed. The doctors detailed 
the dead boy’s symptoms, and those of Mr. Frank Raven. The 
post-mortem examination had detected large quantities of a certain 
drug—well known on the Continent, but little known in England—a 
poison whose effects so simulated natural illness that if carefully ad- 
ministered, with no suspicious surroundings, medical men themselves 
might be easily deceived. 

Frank Raven himself was next called. He came forward, looking 
wan and pale ; as was to be expected. He was asked first about the 
events of the 26th, since the immediate business of the inquiry con- 
cerned James Sloam’s death. The previous events of Christmas Day 
could be only gone into now, as bearing upon this. 

Frank said he had come down late to his lunch. He had been 
asleep and had not heard the bell. He did not take his soup because 
he had little appetite, and it had grown cold. He had been ill the 
day before, after taking a glass of wine. 

“Did you take it yourself,” he was asked, “ out of the decanter?” 

“It was poured out by Miss Evelyn Agate. She advised me to take 
one as we were walking home from church : she thought I looked ill.” 

“Did she go into the house before you ?” 

“No,” he said. “I think—I think we went in together—straight 
into the dining-room.’ 

“She poured out the wine in your presence ?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

_ “Now, about the day after Christmas. Can you recall who it was 
brought in your soup ?” 
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“Tt stood on the table ready for me.” 

“‘Did you take that meal alone ?” . 

** Miss Agate seemed to have finished before I came down,” said 
Frank, and further questions put to him elicited the following answers. 
“‘She was not seated at the table. There was nobody else present. 
Immediately after I sent away the soup I went to my own room. 
There I sickened again, and I remember no more for many hours.” 

**Can you remember any incident of that luncheon time—any 
remark you made to Miss Evelyn Agate ? Did you not complain of 
something in the room?” 

“Oh,” cried Frank, suddenly recollecting; “I remarked there 
were some patches of dust on the floor, as if somebody had come in 
without scraping his shoes.” 

‘* May I ask what was the nature of your brother’s last seizure ? ” 

“‘ My brother had cried out that he saw a face at the window. The 
doctors believed this to be an hallucination—common to the disease 
he suffered from—especially in its more dangerous developments. 
But he might have seen one: the curtains were not quite closed.” 

“It is believed that your brother’s first seizure originated in some- 
thing he saw. Is that so?” 

Frank hesitated in his answer. ‘There could have been little, he 
thought, in the sight of a man and woman in a lane to induce 
Leonard’s sad condition. He inclined to the medical belief—that it 
had been gradually coming on, and that sudden excitement had brought 
it to a crisis. 

“You were aware that a detective has been living at the Court ?” 

“No: but I am aware of it now.” 

The next to come forward and give her name was Hannah Cran. 

**T am the wife of ex-detective Cran.- Am employed by him in the 
business he was set upon at Ravenscourt. Among other things, I was 
instructed to find out about an alleged ghost. Found that said ghost 
the common talk of the neighbourhood.” 

And Mrs. Cran went on to give further evidence in detail. 

‘“* Had never seen the ghost herself. Its later appearances seemed to 
have been first mentioned by some fortune-teller early in the autumn. 
Believed that woman was now in court. Gossip soon arose in the 
village as to other strange people seen about the Court grounds. 
Had full instructions to act in these matters. Got to believe that 
Miss Evelyn Agate was concerned in them. Had seen a paper on 
which was written: ‘To buy betrothal ring for Evelyn Agate.’ That 

paper was in Mr. Frank Raven’s possession. Had, in consequence, 
kept her eye on Miss Evelyn Agate’s movements. Had found that 
she was in the habit of going out in disguise late at night, after the 
Court doors were closed. She went out by a small side window. 
Had secured her disguise. It could be produced: was a green 
dressing-gown. The young lady, Miss Evelyn Agate, had been 
anxious to leave the Court on the day after Christmas Day. Knew 
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the man Eldred Sloam, father of the deceased. Had never seen the 
person who had kept house for him during his illness. Had scarcely 
heard of her.” 

Cross-examination by Mr. Dewe further elicited: 

“That the paper on which Evelyn Agate was named, was kept in 
Mr. Frank Raven’s writing-case. People in her line of life had to do 
their duty the best way they could.” 

Alice Cleare was next called—the lawyers explaining to the 
coroner that in the interests of justice it was desirable to prove that 
some person or persons unknown were in the habit of haunting the 
Court grounds. Mr. Dewe went on to say that the name of Miss 
Evelyn Agate had been too hastily brought forward, but that she would 
have an opportunity of vindicating herself as a witness, when she might 
have important evidence to give. 

Alice Cleare had little to say. Had met last autumn a curious 
looking figure in Ash Lane; it had startled her in the moonlight. 
Had afterwards seen this same figure at Coltburn, in the Connells’ 
garden at midnight. Mrs. Connell had also seen it. Knew that 
anonymous letters and messages were sent to Mr. Frank Raven 
while at Coltburn. Knew that he found a packet, meant for him, in 
a vase in the drawing-room. The packet contained a sum of money 
and a written paper. Did not see what was on the paper. Knew 
there was a fortune-teller in the town at the time, and that these 
mysteries were generally attributed to her.” 

Questioned by Mr. Dewe, said she did not think she had seen this 
figure on any other occasion. Knew a young man named Marco 
Learli, who had visited at Mr. Connell’s house. 

Mary Davies was called, but proved little, save what was already 
known. 

The next witness was Eldred Sloam. His stalwart figure and very 
handsome face made him a marked contrast to the weary and careworn 
woman who had preceded him. 

He stated that the deceased, James Sloam, was his son. His wife, 
the boy’s mother, was dead. He had seen him in his usual health on 
the morning of his death, and knew nothing more of his proceedings 
till he was summoned to his death-bed. Miss Evelyn Agate was 
there too. She did not seem much put about. Knew Isabella Hale 
—believed she sometimes called herself Madame Elah. Had known 
about her, off and on, all his life. She was related to his mother. 
Had carried letters for her to Mrs. Charity Hale. Had been in 


Coltburn last autumn ; went there he request of Madame Elah, 
who was also there. Had done s °ss for her. Declined to 
say what that business was. Kr ‘hat the people called 
Squire Eldred’s ghost. It was he “ever tried to un- 
deceive them. Might have tried to e.. Tief. Knew 
who and what he had seen on the occasio.. his leg. 


It was somebody who had no right to be about .. “ned 
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to say who that person was. Did not know where he was now. Had 
just seen a person called Mary Davies. Knew her when she went by 
another name—Hester Walker; but should not have recognised her. 
Knew Miss Evelyn Agate as Mrs. Raven’s companion. Isabella Hale 
had been staying at his cottage while he was ill: she had often gone 
out after dark, hoping to see a certain person, but had always failed. 
That person was the individual in struggling with whom he had hurt 
his leg. Yes, it was a young man, not an old one. 

A sensation now ran through the Court. A slight, elegant figure 
robed in deepest mourning, the face concealed by a heavy crape veil, 
was being led in. It was Mrs. Raven. Her voice was almost in- 
audible. More than once she had to be told to repeat her answers. 

James Sloam had been in her service about a twelvemonth. 
She was not told of his illness till after his death. Miss Evelyn Agate 
had been in attendance upon her as usual until that afternoon. It 
was by her special request that Miss Evelyn Agate went downstairs 
to lunch the day after Christmas Day; she had said she wanted no 
lunch and would rather stay with her. That was before the lunch- 
bell rang. She had been with her all through the morning. She had 
heard of the ghost seen about the Court precincts. She had seen the 
figure so described. 

“* More than once or twice ? ” 

To the best of her belief, three times altogether : but she had never 
seen the two figures said to walk about lately. She saw the fortune- 
teller who had visited Ravenstoke, she who was at the Pitchfork in the 
autumn. She had gone to her there, to get her to leave the neigh- 
bourhood. The woman had left it immediately. Had received one 
anonymous missive herself. She found it in a locked drawer in her 
boudoir. It was written on her own note-paper, and she had locked 
the drawer herself, and had never parted from the key in the interval. 
It was the fortune-teller who told her to look for something there. 
She had destroyed the paper. It annoyed her. It related to the 
man Eldred Sloam. She interceded with her son to allow him to 
remain on the estate, after she received this threat. Miss Evelyn 
Agate answered an advertisement she put in the papers for a com- 
panion. She had seen Miss Evelyn Agate before, but Miss Evelyn 
had never seen her. She had seen Mr. Theodore Agate many, 
many years ago, before her own marriage (the answers came in a 
whisper). He was tutor in a house where she was guest. She only 
knew of his domestic misfortunes within the last year. She did not 
even know until lately that he had ever married. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Dewe asked, ‘‘ Where did you first 
see the person who was called Squire Eldred’s ghost ?” 

‘* At Ravenstoke, in the dusk.” 

‘“‘ And on the second occasion ? ” 

“In my brother-in-law’s garden, at Coltburn,” she said faintly. 
“It was at night, the others had gone to rest. I had been writing, 
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and was then sitting at my window, and I saw this figure crossing 
the garden. I believe it turned away because it saw me.” 

“ Did you utter a cry—a shriek ?” 

“‘T did,” she admitted. 

** Now will you kindly tell us about the third occasion ?” 

“It was on the next night. I sat up at my window to watch, keep- 
ing out of sight. I sat so along while. I think I must have dozed 
at last, for suddenly I started, and there was this same figure crossing 
the garden as if coming from the house.” 

“That must have been Eldred Sloam,” remarked Mr. Dewe. “ Did 
you give any alarm, madam ?” 

“‘No, I think I fainted,” she said wearily. ‘I remember nothing 
more until I found myself lying on the floor.” 

‘“‘ And again you mentioned nothing to your friends ?” 

‘““No,” she repeated. “I began to mistrust myself. I thought I 
might be going mad. I thought so still more later when my eldest 
son’s illness originated in a similar incident.” 

“You think he saw nothing in Ash Lane ?” 

‘“‘ If he did see a man and a woman, there was nothing in them to 
frighten him, I should imagine. But I feel sure that his last attack 
was really brought on by seeing a face suddenly appear at the window. 
He was very weak, yet I believe that was no hallucination.” 

“‘ There are sundry family matters which may call for legal investi- 
gation presently, I understand?” said Mr. Dewe. 

Mrs. Raven bowed her head, and was permitted to withdraw. 

“* Mrs. Charity Hale!” 

Forward came Charity. But most of her evidence has already 
appeared. She admitted that she had been in league with Isabella, 
and had placed the written-on sheet of paper in Mrs. Raven’s drawer. 

And the climax of interest was reached when the next witness was 
called. ‘ Madame Elah, or Isabella Hale.” 

There she was—the tall, strongly-built woman, with the dark face, 
from which, nevertheless, even the heavy foot of years, laden with low 
intrigue and base ambition, had not trodden out every vestige of the 
beauty it had once possessed. 

“Your description, if you please?” said some official civilly, as he 
took down her name. 

“T am a mesmerist: a single woman; age sixty-five—no settled 
. place of residence,” she answered coolly. 

“You know the family at Ravenscourt ?” 

‘T am a relation of the new Squire’s—of Mr. Frank’s,” she said in 
a clear, low voice. 

This answer was allowed to pass. “You have been in the habit 
of concerning yourself with different members of this family ?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly ; “and I had a personal interview with my 
own relation, Mr. Frank Raven.” 

“ Never mind that. You knew the deceased, James Sloam?” 
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“ Ves—well.” 

“You sent anonymous letters to Miss Gertrude Agate in London?” 

“‘T did,” she answered. ‘I had reasons of my own. I held a 
strong interest in the girl, Evelyn Agate, and I knew she was forming 
an undesirable connection.” 

** Can you tell us who that undesirable connection was?” 

There was a slight hesitation. “I can. It was a young man whom 
she met at the house of Mr. Connell, of Coltburn.” 

“What was his name ?” 

“Marco Learli—an Italian. I knew him myself. He was no 
friend of mine, but he was willing to be useful to me.” 

“ How came he to be so devoted to your service ?” 

She looked round, and answered with deliberation. ‘I knew cer- 
tain secrets of his, and therefore I could make it worth his while to do 
for me what I could not do for myself.” 

“What was the last service he rendered you?” 

“He paved the way for depositing a message and gift for Mr. 
Frank Raven in Mrs. Connell’s drawing-room.” 

Mr. Connell whispered eagerly to the lawyers, evidently suggesting 
some of the questions which came next. 

“ Did the first attempts to do this fail?” 

‘Yes, Eldred Sloam, going to the house by night, found the windows 
fastened, and he said a lady in a white cap was watching him from an 
upper window.” 

‘*‘ And the second attempt succeeded ?” 

i) Yes. ” 

‘How did the man get access to the house this second time? After 
one alarm, such as that of the night before, were not the doors and 
windows fastened ?” 

“Ves,” she said, quite coolly; “ but during the previous day Marco 
Learli had paid the Connells a visit. I sent him late in the afternoon, 
after the windows were likely to be fastened. He came away once, with- 
out accomplishing his errand. But he returned and got one window un- 
hasped. He, Learli, knew not why I wanted it done; he did it solely 
at my request. Eldred Sloam’s ingress afterwards was quite easy.” 

“And then, I suppose, you allowed this miserable foreigner to 
vanish? And you vanished too, didn’t you ?” 

“T went away,” she answered. ‘ Eldred Sloam returned straight 
to Ravenstoke. And there on one of his night-walks he met Marco 
Learli.” 

“ And you did not approve of any acquaintance between Marco 
Learli and Evelyn Agate ?” said the lawyer. 

‘ No.” 

‘“‘ Did this man, Learli, follow Miss Evelyn Agate to Ravenscourt?” 

“He did.” 

“‘ And found means of access to her ?” 

“ He did,” she replied again. “After that, he went away for a time, 
and I thought he was gone for good.” 
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“ Did you know he had again put in an appearance some little time 
before Christmas ? ” 

“ Not till it was too late,” she replied significantly. 

“Do you know where he is now?” 

“‘T do not,” she answered. ‘‘I have given the police every inform- 
ation in my power. Ican do no more.” 

“ And, speaking to the best of your knowledge and belief, had this 
man Learli a grudge against Mr. Frank Raven ?” 

“ He had.” 

‘* May I ask on what that grudge was founded ?” 

She gave a silent laugh. ‘I had heard him curse him in his own 
language. He was wild with mad Italian love ; he felt that young Mr. 
Raven stood in his way with Miss Evelyn Agate.” 

“But did Miss Evelyn Agate ever lead him or anybody else to 
suppose that Mr. Frank Raven regarded himself as her lover?” 

“* No,” she said, almost fiercely, as if angry with herself for being 
forced to the disclaimer. ‘ But Learli knew that if Mr. Frank, the 
true heir to Ravenscourt, chose to become such, then he himself stood 
no chance with her.” 

The Coroner interposed, with some hints as to the laws of evidence. 

“Did you ever know Learli to have poison in his possession ? ” 
asked Mr. Dewe. Madame Elah hesitated. ‘‘ Not to my knowledge,” 
she said. ‘ But I have heard him boast that he had certain means 
of suicide always at hand.”) 

‘But you never saw poison ?” 

‘No; only, a landlady of mine once had a cat injured by an acci- 
dent, and I know Learli put it out of its misery with something he had 
in his pocket. It lay quiet as if insensible, had a few convulsions, and 
then died.” 

“Where did that take place ?” 

*‘ At Sandgate: at the Three Fishes Inn. There are witnesses who 
can prove it.” 

‘That will do for the present.” 

There was only one more witness to be called. And this was 
Evelyn Agate. 

She came forward with a firm step. But how pale and haggard she 
looked ! and what new lines were already graven on her face! Eyes 
glanced from her to Mary Davies, tracing the resemblance between the 
daughter and the mother. She was being examined at her own 
request, though warned that what she said might be used against her. 

‘*‘T was the adopted daughter of a family in London, named Agate,” 
she said, in answer to the preliminary questions put to her by the 
officials. ‘By answering an advertisement, I secured the post of 
companion to Mrs. Raven. I had met Mr. Frank Raven before. He 
was not at the Court when I first came to it. I believe I saw the 
reputed ghost in Ash Lane. I had seen Eldred Sloam earlier on that 
same evening. It never occurred to me that the two were identical, 
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I never told anybody what I had seen. I went to Coltburn with Mrs. 
Raven. Mr. Frank Raven was there. I visited a fortune-teller, 
Madame Elah, during my stay. I went with Mr. Philip and Miss 
Louisa Connell. I saw the woman alone.” 

** And she mentioned Mr. Frank Raven?” 

Evelyn’s voice did not falter. It rang out, hard and metallic. “ She 
alluded to him. She spoke of him as my future husband.” 

‘Did you first meet Marco Learli at Coltburn ?” 

**T did.” 

** Did you know he hoped to meet you again at Ravenstoke ? ” 

“Not till after he had gone away. He wrote to me that he was 
there.” 

‘Was there anything else in that letter?” 

Evelyn hesitated. ‘‘Yes; he said that Eldred Sloam, whom he 
had seen in the company of Madame Elah, had attacked him and 
tried to frighten him from the neighbourhood, but that he had dis- 
abled his assailant.” 

“*Were you and this man Learli walking together, on the night 
when the Squire went out to watch for you ?” 

“Yes. Though I did not think he saw us. I heard his cry and 
the thud of his fall before I saw him. We were not so very close to 
him. Marco Learli and I escaped through the hedge.” 

“You have seen Learli since that occasion ?” 

* Several times.” 

“But he left the neighbourhood, did he not?” 

“Yes. When he came again before Christmas, I should have for- 
bidden it if I could.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

Her voice was low enough now. ‘“ He hated Mr. Frank Raven, 
and I feared there might be mischief if they met. I have thought 
lately that Marco Learli is—mad !” 

*‘ Was it Marco Learli’s face at the window which startled the sick 
Squire on Christmas Eve?” 

‘** T suppose so,” she said, faintly. ‘ He told me he had looked in, 
and had seen us all seated there.” 

“You met him that night ? ” 

‘“*T met him only to implore him to go away.” 

“Were you aware that Nurse Hannah watched you that night ?” 

“T believe she did.” 

“When did you see Marco Learli next ?” 

** At church on Christmas Day. I induced Mr. Frank Raven to 
return home by a private way to avoid him.” 

“You did not speak with Learli on Christmas Day ?” 

“No, not till the day after. He then told me that by keeping at 
the other side of a thick hedge, he had heard all Mr. Raven and I 
had said to each other returning from church ; and that he had run 
on and been inside the Court before we got there.” 
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“When did he tell you this?” 

‘“* Next day : he came to the window of the little room where I was 
sitting at luncheon alone, and stood outside talking to me. I was 
frightened. I begged him to go away, saying Mr. Frank Raven was 
coming in, and pointed to the soup on the table waiting forhim. He 
would not go, and I ran upstairs, thinking he would go away when I was 
out of sight. When I came down again, he was gone. But I noticed 
that the room felt very cold, as if the glass-doors had been opened. 
When Mr. Frank came in, he drew my attention to the dust on the 
carpet, and then I felt sure that Marco had been inside the room.” 

“ He had had time to tamper with the soup ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said, in alowtone. “But if he did so, he was mad.” 

“You did not know that he carried poison on his person? ” 

“‘T never suspected such a thing.” 

“‘ He said nothing to you then as to what he should be doing next, 
or where he should be going ?” 

“* Nothing : he was terribly excited.” 

‘“* Why did you not give the story you have now given as soon as 
you heard there was a question as to poison in the matter.” 

For a moment the hard young face quivered. “I felt how unfair 
suspicion could be,” she said. ‘Why should I divert it to another ? 
I would not have told what I have told now, but that Mr. Dewe in- 
formed me Madame Elah meant to say all she knew. If Marco 
Learli is innocent, and I can but think he is, surely the truth must 
come out. I was suspected, and I am innocent. If he is guilty, he 
is mad; and , 

She broke down. Her examination was allowed to end there. 
The general belief in Learli’s guilt was growing strong, evidence lead- 
ing in that direction ; but, under technical advice, the verdict given, 
was that James Sloam had met his death by poison administered by 
some person or persons unknown.” 

‘“‘ We have managed to spare Mrs. Raven wonderfully,” said Cran, 
rubbing his hands; “ of course the question of the succession can be 
made almost a private family matter. And I’ve no doubt we shall 
find this Italian fellow. Madame Elah is doing her best to serve us. 
From what she says, it seems he’s a Carbonari, or something of that 
sort, plotting against the French Emperor ; it was her knowledge of 
these schemes of his which gave her the power over him. But he 
was very nearly one too many for her at last.” 

An affidavit, made out by the solicitors at the dictation of Madame 
Elah, and sworn to by her, ran in some parts as follows: 

‘“‘ My name is Isabella Hale. I was born in Sussex. My parents 
died early. I had two sisters: Charity and Salome. Charity went 
as an upper servant into the Raven family ; Salome went also, later, 
and for two or three years I heard nothing particular of her. 

“ After a time, my sister Salome wrote to me, saying she wished 
to consult me about a matter of importance, and that she was not 
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friends with Charity, who would not go near her. (I have since 
thought that she might have meant to disclose to me the fact of her 
marriage; of which Charity was as ignorant as I.) I started off for 
Ravenstoke as soon as I could get leave from my employer—for I 
was in a milliner’s show-room in London—and when I got there I 
found my poor sister Salome had been dead two days, leaving a girl 
baby. And I heard that there was also an elder child. 

“On the morning of my arrival, Squire Raven was killed by a 
fall from his horse. I met the men carrying home his body. Up to 
that date I had been unaware of any intimacy between him and my 
sister Salome. It was all very dreadful. We had been well-conducted 
young women, superior to the class that go out as servants, and 
could but feel it as a blow. Charity came to me at the cottage. 
‘You shall take the baby away with you to London,’ she said to me, 
‘and put it out to nurse there. You and I will pay for it between us 
—and if you don’t like to help in the pay, I'll do it all.’ I agreed to 
this, and took away the baby that same night. I had her baptised 
in London, and named her Marian Snow. 

** As soon as it was discovered that I had a child in my charge 
at nurse, I became an object of doubt and suspicion at the milliner’s. 
My story of its being my sister’s was treated with ridicule. It 
was very unjust and it tried me—TI was not hard-natured then. One 
day in the show-room, a good-hearted, pleasant widow lady, Mrs. 
Palmer, a customer, came in to order a bonnet, and saw me in tears. 
I told her a little, and she said I might call on her that evening after 
‘hours and tell her more—as I did. I gave no particulars about Salome ; 
only that she was my sister and died, leaving her infant to the world. 
Mrs. Palmer once lost an infant herself, her only child ; she grew inter- 
ested in the little Marian, and finally took to her and had her educated. 
Marian was just leaving school when her benefactress died, leaving 
no will, and Marian had to go out as a governess. She was a sweet, 
charming young lady, with the well-marked Raven features softened 
down. Her son, Frank, is very much like her. I only saw her for 
years at a distance and by stealth, for I had gone my own ways, then, 
and did not show my face at Mrs. Palmer’s. . 

“It was after Marian Snow’s marriage with Theodore Agate, while 
I was seeking details of another matter, that I came across the mar- 
riage certificate of Eldred Raven and Salome Hale. It is in the 
church of St. , in the City of London, and bears date only about 
six weeks after the birth of the unfortunate boy, Eldred. Afterwards 
was concocted the plot (through some words of lament dropped to 
Charity by Mrs. Raven) and carried out successfully, of substituting 
the baby (Frank) for her sickly child. Mrs. Raven’s own child lived 
but one hour, and I myself buried it the same night in the churchyard. 

“Tt was also I who made friends with poor Hester Walker; and, 
later, got her the place at Miss Agate’s. The young lady who goes 
by the name of Evelyn Agate is Hester’s daughter.” 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
THE NAMELESS DEAD, 


SomE dull days dragged on. No trace of the Italian could be found. 
But in the South Coast towns which he had frequented, it was dis- 
covered that the foreign drug which had wrought James Sloam’s 
death was well-known to the druggists. An entry in one chemist’s 
book—dated more than a year back—proved that Marco Learli had 
once bought some of it. 

Mrs. Raven kept her room. She had received a severe shock. 
In the evenings she liked Frank and Alice to come and sit by her 
fire, and read and talk to each other. She did not encourage them 
to talk to her. The only person she spoke much with was Mary 
Davies, who chiefly attended on her. Charity Hale had left the 
Court for ever. At present, she and her sister Isabella were lodged 
in Eldred Sloam’s cottage; the mysterious fifty pounds deposited 
with the Rev. Mr. Connell having been returned to Madame Elah to 
devote to her own uses. 

Gertrude Agate had ventured to leave London with her brother, 
and had taken temporary lodgings at Ravenstoke. She was, by 
degrees, informing Theodore of all the story of past years—which 
should lead him up to the discovery that his lost son was still alive— 
the possessor of rank and wealth. Theodore’s terror of human faces 
and voices had never returned: his mind had come to him “as the 
mind of a little child ;” simple, perhaps, easy to be entreated and 
ready to believe, but clear, and bright, and active. Gertrude’s own 
joy in Frank was more than could be told. 

Mr. Toynbee saw Miss Agate in those days, as she went to and 
fro. ‘“ What a delightful woman !” he said to Frank. “ Her presence 
should make amends to her brother for all.” And that evening the 
Vicarage seemed a little lonely. 

Mrs. Raven seemed to cling to Evelyn, in her poor, weak, broken 
way. ‘Stay with me,” she whispered, “and your mother shall stay 
too. I shall leave this place of course, and make my home elsewhere. 
The past is ever present to me here, and that deceit that was com- 
mitted. But, oh, my dear, it was such a temptation !” 

But Evelyn did not answer then. She was restless and uncertain, 
always looking at the newspapers, as if expecting something to 
happen. And within a day or two something did happen—something 
which set all Europe by the ears, and which, by throwing Paris into a 
state of confusion and excitement, awoke very lively fears in the breasts 
of those who remembered several minor French revolutions, and were 
familiar with the horrors of the last century, and of the coup d'état 
which founded the second Empire. This event was no other than 
the Orsini plot against the life of Napoleon III. The thought of his 
English wife and children in the midst of a population whose temper 
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could not be relied on for two days together, threw the good Minister 
into a panic, and Philip Connell started off to bring his mother and 
sisters home. 

Philip had never before been in Paris, and was only to remain 
there for one day. He wanted to snatch a glimpse of two of its 
wonders—those wonders which had fascinated the fancy of his boy- 
hood. One was Notre Dame. That he saw, in all the gorgeous 
pomps of a Thanksgiving Mass. ‘The other he did not see, because 
he could not shake off the embarrassing presence of “ the girls,” whom 
he was too true an Englishman to introduce to needless horrors. 
This was the Morgue. If he had seen that, he would have remem- 
bered the sight to his dying day. Not, perhaps, because it was crowded 
—though there were many violent deaths in Paris about that time— 
but rather because of one corpse, which he would certainly have 
noticed, since it lay last in the terrible row, a little apart from the 
rest, as if even the rude bearer had seen some especial stamp of pas- 
sion and woe on the worn, clear-cut young face. Found dead on 
the steps of a public gallery, clutching a poison-bottle in his hand! 
That was all that was ever known about that nameless dead body. 
Nobody appeared to identify or claim it. It is true that the name of 
Marco Learli was on the secret list of conspirators to be hunted 
down at that time, but Marco Learli was never heard of afterwards. 

And the Connells returned to England. And Louisa was better. 
The change had done her good. Only she herself was changed. 
Alice Cleare returned to them at Coltburn. 

Philip alone went back to Ravenstoke, and there narrated his 
Parisian experiences to an indulgent group of listeners. He was 
great on the Mass at Nétre Dame. He told of the crowds running, 
the people huzzaing, the waving flags, the booming cannons. One 
could not expect Evelyn to give heed to such chatter. But surely 
her face was not always so pale as it looked then—almost as pale as 
that of the awful corpse still lying in the terrible Morgue ! 

Perhaps Philip’s narration somewhat prepared her for a letter which 
reached her a day or two afterwards. Perhaps she needed little pre- 
paration for it. There was no sign of woe about the outside of that 
letter. But within, the paper was bordered with deep black, and in a 
minute hand, simulating print, were the words ‘ Marco Learli is 
dead.” 

Mute and pale as death, Evelyn showed that letter to Philip Connell. 
He respected the terrible blow that had fallen upon her. He asked 
no question, and they kept the tidings between them in silence. 
There was no more ambition for Evelyn. But ease and comfort 
_ remained, if she stayed with Mrs. Raven, and she thought much of 
those things. 

**T will stay—I promise,” she said. 


. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE HAPPY LIGHTS OF HOME. 


MIDSUMMER EvE. The trees about Ravenscourt are all in blossom, 
and here and there a genial breeze has strewn the ground with their 
summer snow. People are in holiday attire, and everybody’s face is 
set towards the road from the station to the Court. Miss Wilmot and 
Mrs. Fisher stand in the portico of the White Hart and chat. 

‘** Have you seen the new house lately—‘ The Rest ’ ?—that’s what 
I hear it is to be called,” said the postmistress. 

“What, do you mean the Convalescent Home, that is building 
where Eldred Sloam’s old cottage used to be?” asked the hostess of 
the good old inn. ‘Yes; and when it’s finished the sick folk will 
be thankful.” 

** Aye,” said Miss Wilmot, “it was a blessed idea to build it there. 
The Vicar says there’s nothing takes away a bad memory like a good 
hope. It was our bonny bride who thought of it. There will be 
good days now in the Court, I reckon.” 

“And I’m glad those Hale women and that Eldred Sloam are 
all gone,” said honest Mrs. Fisher. ‘It was wise of Mr. Frank to 
send them out of sight of the places where they’d grown used to 
wickedness. It’s a very quiet village where they’re gone to, I’m 
told. I don’t know whether they’ll do each other good, but at any 
rate they won’t do anybody else much harm. They’ll have enough 
to live on decently—with not a penny over. I’m told they took it 
hard when they found that Budd and Sims had got pensions larger 
than their allowance, and the honour of keeping the Convalescent 
Home beside. Faithful servants they’ve ever been.” 

A shrill whistle broke the evening stillness, and the straggling groups 
came hurrying up to the roadside. A train was nearing the station. 

Mrs. Raven had elected to make her home in France. Soon after 
settling in it, she had a paralytic stroke, which, slight as it was, touched 
her mind a little. She fancied after that, that Evelyn Agate was really 
her daughter, and petted her accordingly: and to Mrs. Davies she 
grew really attached. 

The wedding had taken place at Coltburn. Mr. and Mrs. Connell 
could not have done more had the bride, Alice Cleare, been their own 
daughter. Philip went down to be best man. That was nearly a 
month ago, and now the bride and bridegroom were coming home. 

“Here they are!” The whisper ran from every side, as the open 
carriage drawn by two pretty greys emerged from the station, while a 
soft, sweet chiming of bells sounded from the grey church tower behind 
the trees. Down the beautiful road, among the quaint heavy-eaved 
cottages, Frank and Alice drove, smiling to right and left. Frank’s left 
hand fell upon hers, as they passed a certain point. 

“This was where I first saw you, Alice !” 
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At the lodge-gate the carriage halted, because there stood Theodore 
and Gertrude Agate with the Rev. Jasper Toynbee: the brother and 
sister were now guests at the Vicarage. Frank stood up bare-headed. 
It was such a perennial mystery to him to feel that the grave, scholarly 
man with the long white hair and the eager eyes, was really his father, 
in the stead of that friend of his boyhood, the honest burly Squire, 
who slept among his ancestors in the Raven vaults. Alice rose too. 

“Why are you not up at the Court? We expected you all to wel- 
come us there,” cried Frank. 

‘“‘ We have just come thence,” answered Gertrude. ‘ You will find 
‘welcome’ written on everything. We grant you this one solitary 
evening as a great boon!” And the carriage passed on. 

“We can’t settle down to read this evening, surely, Miss Agate,” 
said the Vicar, as they gained the Vicarage gate. ‘“ The sun will soon 
set. Let us linger in the garden.” 

But Theodore Agate could not be detained from his beloved studies, 
and went in. They sat down and lingered on. 

“‘ Miss Agate,” said the Vicar, after a long silence, ‘‘ Miss Agate, I 
am an elderly man, and you are just the right age fora woman! Is 
it ever too late to do a good thing ?” 

‘Not if there is time to do it in,” answered Gertrude, with a side- 
glance at him. He was poking holes in the gravel with his stick. 

“‘T don’t think we elders should be too proud to follow a good ex- 
ample because our juniors have set it,” he went on, with desperate 
covrage. “I don’t want to separate you from your brother, Miss 
Agate ; but he says he can’t live in so large a house as the Court. Do 
you think—don’t you think, now—that the Vicarage is just the right 
size for him ?—And for you?” 

And Gertrude confessed that she did think it—after a shower of 
happy tears, 

It grew late—the little supper-bell had tinkled twice—-before they 
went indoors. Turning to do so, the Vicar saw the illuminated 
windows of the Court gleam through the darkness of the trees. 

“Look !” he cried ; “see the happy lights of home!” 

Gertrude looked. Then she, too, pointed her finger, raising it 
higher than his. Each gazed into the other’s face. The stars were out. 


THE END, 













































A SOLDIER’S CAREER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


FROM A RECORD OF THE PAST. 


I DO not know whether the following sketch will prove of much 

interest to the general reader, since it refers to time and events 
that are past. The incidents related in it are authentic, though they 
savour strongly of romance. 

In the year 1833, a handsome young lad of seventeen, whom it 
will not do to call here by his full name, went out to India asa cadet. 
It is his career—and it was but a short one—that is about to be told. 
He was a high-spirited, noble boy, though wild, thoughtless, and ever- 
lastingly in scrapes ; and had caused his guardians no end of trouble 
and expense. But they could not help admiring the lad with all his 
faults ; and his mother, while she would call him her unlucky boy, 
called him likewise her darling Harry. Henry Lynn was the name 
given him in baptism: there’s no necessity to suppress that. He was 
the younger of two sons ; and a profitable living, in the gift of the 
family, was destined for him. So, by way of preparation, the child, 
at nine years old, was sent to Dr. Bringemon’s great academy in 
London, where he picked up notions quite at variance with those of 
his sober father and mother. At twelve years old, he had fallen in 
love with a soldier’s coat, and told his sisters privately that they should 
never make a parson of Aim. At fourteen, ere the mourning he wore 
for his father was soiled, he wrote word home that he would bea 
captain in India. He was sent for to the Hall. His mother cried, 
his guardians talked of a birch-rod, but Master Harry held to his own 
will. He lavished love upon his mother, but he laughingly defied 
his guardians; and the upshot of the business was, that Henry 
Lynn G. was posted as a gentleman-cadet, and at seventeen set sail 
for India. 

It would seem that he liked the life he found there, for some five 
or six. years afterwards, when, by the death of his brother, he succeeded 
to the family estate, and it was supposed he would sell out and go 
home to enjoy it, he made no change at all; save paying off his debts, 
and launching forth into fresh expense—which he had been quite 
ready to do before. Few men were so universally liked as Harry 
Lynn. Impetuous, open-hearted, generous, and handsome as he had 
been in boyhood, so he remained in manhood. 

Now, do you know much about that race of men called the Sikhs ? 
Few do; save that they are people inhabiting certain tracts of land in 
India. Nobody had ever heard of them till about two hundred years 
ago, speaking in round numbers, when they came to light as natives 
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of Hindostan ; a peaceful, submissive race of men, inoffensive as are 
our Quakers. Their religion was a mixture of Mahometanism and 
Hindooism, neither entirely one nor the other, which brought down 
upon them persecutions from the bigots of both creeds ; and towards 
the termination of the empire of Delhi, these persecutions became so 
excessive, that the Sikhs were compelled to rise in arms against their 
oppressors. It takes but little, when once the train is laid, to change 
a peaceful race of men to one of cruelty : and the Sikhs were goaded 
to become such. They established certain chieftaincies amongst them- 
selves, called Missuls, and, with time, rose to greatness. Some of 
them took possession of that portion of India which, being watered 
by the five branches of the Indus, is called the Punjab, or land of five 
waters ; whilst other settled themselves on the opposite, or eastern, 
side of the Sutlej. 

It is more than three parts of a century now, that the Sikhs of the 
Punjab, on the western side of the Sutlej, were first governed by 
Runjeet Singh: a man of great ability, who established his kingdom, 
called by the name of its capital, Lahore, on a sure foundation. But 
power begets the love of power, and Runjeet Singh cast his eye to the 
Sikhs on the east of the Sutlej, and thought he should like to govern 
them. His hopes were fruitless, for they had been taken under the 
protection of the British government ; and, the chances of a war with 
that formidable power, Runjeet Singh knew better than to hazard. 
On the contrary, he entered into a treaty with the British authorities, 
which proved of advantage to both parties. Years wore on, and the 
kingdom of Lahore increased in importance. On the termination of 
the continental wars, when Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, numer- 
ous European soldiers, men and officers, passed over to India, and 
enlisted into the service of Runjeet Singh. Under the example and 
training of these brave men, the army of Runjeet Singh became 
almost equal to our own. It carried its conquests into Afghanistan, 
and amongst other provinces that fell before its prowess was the beau- 
tiful Vale of Cashmere, so celebrated in song. But Runjeet Singh 
died in the course of time, and, with his death, all the jealousies and 
ill-feeling of the Sikhs towards the British, which he had kept under, 
broke out with irresistible bitterness, and there was little peace in the 
Punjab afterwards. Not that these animosities and petty wars concern 
us here. 

In the same year that Harry Lynn obtained his captaincy, he went 
about exploring the country. Amongst other places that he visited 
was Lahore, and when he left it he performed an exploit that officers 
have borne the character for being expert at, from a captain bold of 
Halifax and ghostly memory, down to those of our own times. He 
“ran away with a maid, who”—did of hang herself, but went with 
him to his quarters at Calcutta. 

She was one of the loveliest creatures possible to be imagined : as 
some few men, then living at Calcutta, can remember now: but 
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that was no justification for the step taken by Captain Lynn. Her 

mother, a Sikh, had married one of those European officers who had 
joined Runjeet Singh’s army, a handsome Frenchman, and this child, 
Agee, their only one, was strikingly like her father, so that her beauty 
was of the European, not Asiatic, cast. ‘The Frenchman died when 

. she was an infant, and her mother married again, a Sikh. All trace, 
nearly all remembrance, of the lady’s early alliance was lost, and Agee 
was brought up in the customs, habits, and religion of her mother’s 
land. During the visit of Captain Lynn at Lahore, he became ac- 
quainted with her, a lovely girl just blossoming into womanhood; a 
powerful attachment sprang up between them, and the result was— 
as I have told you above. Such was the history of the girl, and the 
particulars of the affair, as they became known, bit by bit, to Captain 
Lynn’s circle of friends at Calcutta. 

He enshrined her in a secluded home at Calcutta; he surrounded 
her with all sorts of expensive luxuries; he lavished every proof of 
affection upon her, save one—marriage. And that she could not 
now expect. 

Yet this Indian girl must not be judged as we should judge one 
reared in our own land of propriety and civilisation. She knew not 
that she was committing any grave offence ;, modest, gentle, innocent 
in mind as she was before, so she remained. The very few friends 
admitted by Captain Lynn recognised this, and involuntarily accorded 
her a respect quite at. variance with the position. 


We must now go on tothe autumn of 1845. In her Calcutta home, 
in a luxurious apartment of it, richly furnished with articles peculiar 
to an Eastern life, sat this young girl we have been speaking of, Agee. 
She was in evening dress, enhancing, if that were possible, her sur- 
passing beauty. Her robe was of muslin sprigged with silver, silver 
ornaments were on her neck and arms, and were interlaced with her 
dark hair.. Young and lovely, she looked fitted to adorn society: a 
nameless grace pervaded her presence, a sweet modest refinement 
shone forth in her every look and action. Poor girl! hers was an un- 
happy fate. Calcutta railed at her greatly, especially those ladies in 
it who had sisters to marry, and who would have given their heads to 
get Harry Lynn. None thought of compassion ; it was all censure ; 
yet she merited far more of the one than of the other, and she was 
very unhappy. She had not understood these matters when she left 
Lahore, poor maiden : she understood them too well now. Perhaps 
the consciousness was especially present to her this evening, for her 
pale, delicate features wore a look of pain, and tears gathered fre- 
quently in her eyes. The room was redolent of a sweet perfume, 
emitted from burning pastilles: it was open to the_terrace, and the 
breezy fans intervening kept up a delightful motion. Outside, 
stretched at his ease on a large bench, his heels higher than his head, 
and lazily blowing clouds into the air from his cigar, was one of the 
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handsomest men in all Calcutta and in manners one of the most pre. 
possessing—and the two don’t always go together. You guess of 
course that it was Harry Lynn. He was quite as deep in thought as 
Agee inside, and it may be that his reflections, occurring in disjointed 
interludes, were, like hers, not agreeable, for a contraction, as of per- 
plexity or anger, sat on his otherwise open brow. 

“TI was a fool—that’s what I was!—and awfully to blame [1 
ought not to have brought her away with me or saddled myself like 
this for years. How the deuce it’s to be broken through now, I can’t 
see. By Jove! I shall be worn to a skeleton with all this planning 
and perplexity. I get no sleep at night for worrying over it. 

‘* My mother writes me that it’s time I married ; and thinks me an 
ungrateful dog never to have run over to England. Ungrateful! no, 
no, not that, dearest mother : thoughtlessness was born with me, and 
will never leave me. It zs time I married: in a year I shall count 
thirty summers, and a fellow gets confirmed in bachelor habits after 
that. I wish I cou/d marry. Maria Grame is the dearest and 
loveliest girl I have ever known, but it’s of no use telling the old 
Colonel I think so, till Agee’s disposed of. Maria cannot know 
anything about her, that’s clear, for she’s too correct a girl to have 
listened to my semi love-making if she did. Wish I could make it 
wholly !” 

Captain Lynn broke off for a moment to shake the ashes from his 
cigar. 

““We might be married here; I would get leave of absence and 
take her to England: my dear mother’s old heart would be delighted ; 
and Maria—but where’s the use of planning if one can’t execute? 
What's to be done with Agee? I can’t turn her over as one does a 
ballet-dancer. If I could see any way to send her back to Lahore, 
with a few thousands settled on her—but there’s none to be seen. 
She would rebel at the first hint of parting, and as to force and strat- 
agem—awkward both; and the end not gained perhaps. The worst 
is she’s so innocent and unsuspicious, so different from this sort of 
thing in general, that there’s no knowing how to deal with her. This 
all comes of my own folly. Devil take the cigar! it’s gone out.” 

Rising, and throwing his cigar away, Harry Lynn stepped into the 
room, and spoke; his tone betraying somewhat of the irritation of his 
thoughts. 

** Agee! how fond you are of those pastilles. The smell of them 
is quite overpowering.” 

“T will not light any more; these are nearly out,” she answered in 
perfect English, for she had been an apt scholar under his tuition. 

“Oh, light as many as you please,” he returned, in a kinder and 
more careless tone. ‘I am going to dress.” 

“To dress?” she exclaimed. 

“ There’s a party at Colonel Grame’s to-night. I promised to be 
there.” 
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disappointment, if not despair. ‘How many nights—weeks—months 
have you thus spoken: leaving me to this home-solitude; to my dreary 
thoughts !” 

“Now, Agee, don’t be unreasonable,” he remonstrated. “Iam 
sure you, of all people, cannot complain of neglect. But society has 
also claims on me.” 

“Tt had the same claims when I was first here,” she answered, 
mournfully, “and you did not leave me then.” 

He soothed her, but he evaded a direct answer, and strode out of 
the room. He was never otherwise than affectionate, though he had 
tired of her in accordance with the nature of man. When he re- 
turned, he was in full dress, and, wishing her good-night, left for Colonel 
Grame’s, gaily whistling some bars from the last new opera that had 
found its way from our shores to Calcutta. 

Agee sat on where she was. Musical instruments, on which she 
was a finished performer, were at hand, books in French and English 
lay on the tables; but she neglected all, and never moved from her 
attitude of despair. Late in the evening, a middle-aged woman, 
dressed in a fashion peculiar to Lahore, glided in. 

“Ever thus, lady,” she said, in their native language, “ever 
cast down! You would be better and happier in your own land 
than here ; and—the time has come when you must indeed return 
to it.” 

Agee looked up with a deepening colour, for the words were 
peremptorily spoken. 

“Listen !” cried the woman, earnestly, as she bent to her mistress. 
“This bosom pillowed your head in its infancy ; you were the solace 
of this poor heart in your childhood, and when you left us, I thought 
it would have broken. Your mother died; and I, who felt more to 
you than she had ever been, set out to seek you. Far, far I travelled; 
through hunger, and thirst, and heat, and weariness ; along plains of 
sand, over deserts, through rivers, across mountains ; with no guide 
to direct me, save instinct—the same instinct that will take a bird to 
its nest ! and when I was well-nigh wearied out of life, I found you. 
What motive had I, think you, except ove ?” 

“Dayah!” cried the young lady, rousing herself, “I know 
your love for me. I know you have been to me all that a mother 
can be—more than mine was: that you have remained here in 
this strange land, away from ties and kindred, for my sake. I know 
all this.” 

“Then, remembering it, dear lady, you may be sure I would be 
silent for ever, rather than speak a word to give you pain. Yet I 
must say that word this night.” 

“Say on,” she faintly cried. 
“You have clung to this Englishman longer than is well) You—— 
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She leaned back on the ottoman, her whole attitude bespeaking 
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“Not so,” interrupted Agee, her pale cheek flushing. ‘We shall 
cling to each other so long as our years shall last.” 

“No, no, lady,” returned the woman ; “he seeks to deceive if he 
says that. There is a fair girl of the north ready to supplant you; 
one whose eyes are of the beautiful hue of the heavens; whose hair 
is as sunny threads of gold. I have seen her. This very day, in 
public, he was by her side.” 

“What of her?” shivered Agee. 

“She is to be his wife: it is no secret in Calcutta. And you, lady, 
will be put away, estranged from him more effectually than if you had 
never known him. It is their custom, these Europeans.” 

Agee did not answer. She rose and stood there, motionless and 
rigid. It seemed as if the woman’s gaze, bent on her, had turned 
her into stone, like the A®gis of old. Was /his the cause of his 
changed affection—that he loved another? 

The attendant looked round, and bringing her face in closer con- 
tact with that of her mistress, proceeded in a cautious whisper : 

“JT have heard again to-day. The Sikhs waver no longer ; they 
are united and determined, and the war is coming on rapidly. In 
three moons from this, lady, they will have possession of India.” 

But still there was no answer. It was as if the young girl heard 
not. 

“The Akalio* are urging them on now,” proceeded the old nurse, 
*“so any thought of peace is fruitless. You must not stay here: the 
land will be over-run with blood, from one end of it to the other.” 

“ You have had news ?” asked Agee, atlength. ‘ Who was your 
messenger ?” 

“He who always is. He is true to me and swift. He returns 
the day after to-morrow, not earlier, for he must have time for rest. 
Leave this false Englishman at once, dearest lady; our people must 
not find you here with him. I will conduct you back to our own land; 
and let the two years you have passed out of it be blotted from 
remembrance.” ; 

A step was heard, and the speaker bent down her ear to listen. 
It was that of Captain Lynn, and she drew away as noiselessly as she 
had entered. Agee sank down, and buried her face in her hands. 

It was for this then that the unhappy girl had followed him! It 
was for this she had relinquished her beloved native land, envying the 
very winds that blew towards it; her dearest friends; her fair fame, 
though she knew it not ; her childhood’s language—only to be cast 
aside for another ; one to be as much loved and more honoured than 
she had been ! j 

Captain Lynn came on, whistling ; rather a habit of his. But his 
step was slow, and the tune—if it might be called one—was melan- 
choly as the Dead March in “Saul.” She rose in an outburst of 


* Wandering Priests. A fanatic race of men, possessing unbounded influence 
in the Punjab, especially over the native chieftains. 
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passionate sobs when he entered, and throwing herself at his om, 
wildly clasped his knees. 

“Oh, send me not away from you!” she besought in agony. 
“This northern girl cannot love you as I have loved. Will she tend 
you in sickness—bear with your wayward moods in health ?—would 
she give up home, mother, reputation for you as I did, and endure 
silently the scorn and neglect of the world?” 

‘** Agee, what mean you?” he asked, in agitation. 

** You are false to me!” she exclaimed ; “‘ you are about to turn me 
adrift that you may wed the fair girl of the north. I have not deserved 
it of you.” 

“Stay, Agee!” he interrupted. ‘ Whence you derived this in- 
formation, I know not. That my name has been coupled with this 
English lady’s is, I believe, true: but it will never be coupled with 
hers again. From this night, I go to her house no more.” 

“More deceit ! more deceit!” she wailed, lifting her hands wildly. 
“You are mocking me now!” 

“No: on asoldier’s honour. I have bid adieu to Maria Grame for 
ever.” 

The fact was, Colonel Grame, finding that the attentions of Captain 
Lynn at his house were daily becoming more particular, had that 
night intimated to him that, “ under existing circumstances,” his 
friendship with his daughters had better cease. Whether, when he 
lingered with Maria for a moment in parting, Captain Lynn had 
whispered a hope that a more favourable future might yet dawn for 
them, cannot be known: if so, he would not be likely to speak of it 
to the Asiatic girl. 


if, 


Ir was the following December. Captain Lynn had transferred his 
quarters to Umballah, where a great portion of the British army was 
now collected. Preparations were being made for battle, but much 
uncertainty was experienced regarding the movements of the Sikhs. 
Some days, news would be brought that they were about to cross the 
Sutlej ; others, that they were crossing it; again, that they were 
retreating and would not cross at all. But these various details are 
not necessary to be given. 

Captain Lynn, to his most excessive annoyance, had been followed 
to Umballah by the young Sikh woman, Agee—not to his quarters, 
of course, but to the town. He had peremptorily enjoined her 
to remain at Calcutta until his return. The old nurse or attendant 
Dayah, had accompanied her thither, and this woman never ceased to 
urge upon her mistress the expediency of her quitting any place that 
contained Captain Lynn. One evening she glided into Agee’s pre- 
sence, her face pale, her mouth compressed, and approached with a 
dread whisper : 

“Lady, you must leave him now: the hour hascome. A few days 
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will see him and his companions mown down: earth shall hold them 
mo more.” 

Agee’s lips turned white as marble. 

“They are now crossing the Sutlej,” continued the woman, in a 
still lower whisper, as if she feared the very walls would hear her, “an 
army of from sixty to a hundred thousand strong. What can their 
handful of British troops effect against it ?—and that handful not yet 
conveyed thither.” 

“When heard you this?” murmured Agee. 

‘He came this evening : he is swift and sure of foot, and has out- 
stripped the European news-scouts by some hours: but their great 
chieftain* will know it ere to-morrow’s sun be up. He little suspects 
the fate that isin store for him! They are fine of limb, these northern 
soldiers, tall and straight ; but ere long they must measure their length 
upon the earth. As the grass falls before the scythe, so must they fall 
before their fierce and powerful foe.” 

“ And Captain Lynn?” shivered Agee, from between her bloodless 
lips. 

“He must share the fate of his comrades—what should hinder it ? 
Why, even did you turn apostate to your oath, lady, and betray to him 
what I have now told you, which you know you may not do, it could 
not serve him, he would still go to battle with the rest. You must 
escape with me.” 

But Agee, with an impatient gesture at the word “ escape,” turned 
away, and ventured forth into the night. Captain Lynn was leaving 
his quarters to join a carouse of some of his brother officers, got up 
on the spur of the moment, when he came full upon her, stealing 
up. 

“You are on the eve of being ordered out to battle,” she whispered. 
*‘ You must not go.” 

“ Not go?” he exclaimed, wondering what she was talking of. 

*‘ Sickness must be your excuse,” she eagerly explained. ‘A man 
unable to rise from his bed, cannot be expected to go out to fight.” 

“ Are you in your right mind, Agee ?” he asked, laughing lightly. 

“You would never leave the battlefield with life.” 

“Then I must die on it, child.” 

“You can make a joke even of this! ” 

“No, not a joke. Though that’s a good one of yours about sick- 
ness. An Englishman does not know what fear is,” he said, drawing 
himself unconsciously to his full height; “and for the chances of war, 
we must all share them, and trust to Providence.” 

“‘ Dayah is curious in herbs and medicines,” she persisted, in a des- 
pairing whisper, “ many of our women are. A potion from her would 
render you incapable of marching with the rest : and to the world you 
would seem sick unto death.” 

“That’s quite enough, Agee,” he said, half peevishly, half laugh- 
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ingly. ‘You don’t understand these things, child. And you 
promised me yesterday to leave this place! I was in hopes you 
were gone.” 


“You seem strangely anxious to harm my countrymen,” she ex- 
claimed, still reverting to the war. 

“Not at all. I wish to my soul they were other than yours, but I 
must do my duty.” 


Thirteen of them were present ; the ominous number ; and they sat i 
around the convivial table of night. Not with the luxurious appur- . 
tenances usual in polished Europe ; the rich plate, the glittering crys- 
tal, the many lights: such things pertain not to a half-civilised land 
or to a time of war and tumult; but the gay jest, the sparkling remark, 
and the merry song went round all thesame. Gallant, gallant officers 
they were, true-hearted Englishmen, in the flower of early manhood ! 
And they knew not that the shadow of grim DeraTH was upon them, 
his dart pointed at the heart of a/Z. 

“The information is so imperfect, so contradictory,” observed 
Major Challoner, the only grey-headed man at the board:.“if we 
lance the full tilt of belief into a report one day, it is contradicted 
the next.” 

“Tn my opinion our march will be useless,” cried the handsome 
Lieutenant Bell. “I don’t believe the Sikhs are coming forward at 
all.” 

“They dare not cross,” burst forth the hot-headed young Irishman, 
Dan Ennis. 

“‘T hope to goodness they may !” exclaimed little Parker, who had 
certainly got smuggled into the army, for he was under height, or 
looked it. ‘The glory of routing ’em right and left!” 

*‘ They may prove a more formidable enemy than we think for,” re- 
marked the cautious old Major who had spoken first. 

“Not they,” replied Harry Lynn, contemptuously. “An in- 
organised rabble never proves formidable. The wine stands with you, 
Henderson.” 

“ For my part,” resumed Major Challoner, as he thoughtfully filled 
his glass, ‘I think Sir Henry . 

“Well, Major?” cried one; for the Major had brought his sentence 
to a standstill. 

““What’s that in the shade? There! by the entrance? Who’s 
eavesdropping ?” 

Every head was turned round at the exclamation of Major Challo 
ner. A figure, clad from head to foot in a long, black garment, with 
a cowl drawn over the face, if it had a face; in short, a dim, shape- 
less form, stood there in the obscurity. 

‘What do you want? Who are you?” roared out Major Challoner, 
in his mother tongue ; indeed he could speak no other. 

“ Beware!” was uttered by the figure in Hindostanee ; a language 
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familiar to some of them only ; but the voice was as a strange, un- 
earthly sound, ringing with startling distinctness through the depths of 
the room. “You sit here, mocking at the Sikhs, but know that the 
moment you march upon them you are doomed—doomed ! They are 
crossing the Sutlej now, a hundred thousand strong. You will be cut 
off in your early lives; your fair British homes you will never see 
again : not one of you but will be struck down ; not one will be left 
alive to mourn the rest! Pray to the Lord for your souls: as sure 
as that you go out against the Sikhs, your destruction cometh: and 
they have need of prayer who rush into His presence, uncalled by 
Him.” 

Surprise kept the officers silent. Lieutenant Parker, who had more 
ready bravery in him than many a man twice his size, was the first to 
start from his seat and rush after the form ; others followed: but it 
was already gone. They looked outside, and could see no trace of it ; 
but there were many ins and outs of buildings close by, that might 
favour concealment. 

‘** What was it all ?” cried Major Challoner, who had not understood 
a word. 

“Oh, a trick of one of the fellows,” said Henderson: “nothing 
else.” 

“TI don’t know,” cried the young Irishman, dubiously. ‘I hate 
such tricks. I can fight a host of men hand to hand, and glory in it ; 
but for these ghosts and warnings and omens, I wish the fiend had 
them all.” 

‘Did you ever see a ghost, Ennis ?” asked Captain Lynn, winking 
at the rest, for the lieutenant’s superstitious tendencies were well- 
known in the regiment. ‘What are ghosts like?” 

“Which of us was to die, eh?” cried Major Challoner. 

‘“* Every one of us,” cried Bell, making a joke of it. ‘We had 
better have a batch of will-making, and go to prayers afterwards.” 

“All, eh? That’s rather too good a jest,” returned the Major. 

“You and all, Major,” nodded Quicksilver Peacock, as he was 
designated amongst his comrades, from the mercurial tendency he 
possessed of never being still. ‘By George! the black fellow, ghost 
or no ghost, must think we have got tolerable swallows ! I should like 
to get at Azs, with my good sword.” 

*‘ Thirteen as brave fellows as ever drew breath!” laughed Parker. 
“ A pretty go if we are to make food forthwith for the vultures ! ” 

*‘ And sent to our accounts with all our imperfections a 

“Tf you go on like this, I won’t stop with you,” interrupted the 
young Irishman. 

They did go on; and enjoyed their laugh at him: but there was 
scarcely one heart, brave though they all were, on which the incident 
had not struck an uncomfortable feeling, a sort of chill. It was as if 
they had seen the shadow of death, which stalked on before. 
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TuHeE Sikhs advanced, unconscious of the mocking disbelief of their 
British adversaries, and encamped themselves before the gates of 
Ferozepore, an army sixty thousand strong. That they did not make 
themselves masters of the town was a matter of astonishment then, and 
will ever remain such. 

By command of the Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge, all the 
troops that could be mustered together at Umballah, marched out to 
meet this force, and to succour Ferozepore. They were headed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Hugh Gough, and were accom- 
panied by Sir Henry, who, laying aside his dignity as Governor of India 
took upon himself a command in the army under Sir Hugh. The 
marches were forced, about thirty miles per day. Both men and 
officers endured all sorts of hardship and privation without a murmur: 
the most painful to be borne perhaps was that arising from the want 
of water, there being none to be found on the route. On the 18th of 
December, after some days’ march, they reached the village of Mood- 
kee about one o'clock at noon, and proceeded to encamp there, 
trusting the next day’s march would bring them to Ferozepore. 

But we civilians, in our peaceful country, talk as we may, cannot 
form any adequate idea of the hardships undergone by the soldiers 
in these Indian plains in time of war: the unconscious British 
trooper, who has never been out of his own island would scarcely 
believe in such. Long marches in the burning sun, over roads 
heavy with sand, which, flying in the eyes, goes half-way toward 
entailing blindness ; or trailing painfully through the tangled jungle 
and brushwood, with no water, no refreshment, to cool their parched 
lips. We know not what intense thirst is ; the cravings of real hunger ; 
the pain of continued and heavy toil. Sometimes, nay often, it hap- 
pened, through this period of the Sikh war, that when the men had 
arrived at the end of their march, it would be two hours before the 
tents and baggage came up, and until they did come, there was no 
chance of refreshment. So the troops, all in a state of physical 
exhaustion, painful to witness, still more painful to bear, would sink 
down on the ground, utterly prostrated, beneath the burning rays of 
an Indian sun, or, worse still, under torrents of rain. Was it a matter 
of surprise that the hospitals were overflowing ? 

But to return to these men we are speaking of. They arrived at 
Moodkee, exhausted with their march and with physical privations, 
and had barely taken up their station before its walls, when the Sikhs 
bore down upon them, and opened a tremendous fire. But weary 
and unfit for contest as they were, the men had the spirit of Britons, 
and rushed forward to meet their powerful enemy. They repulsed 
and routed them for the time, but with a fearful loss both of men and 
Officers, 

They were burying their dead the next day, calling over the muster- 
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rolls, succouring the wounded, and consoling the dying, when Captain 
Lynn and little Parker ran against Lieutenant Ennis. 

“T say!” cried the Irishman, “it’s beginning to work itself out. 
We were thirteen, you know, that night at Umballah, and five are 
already gone.” 

“Four,” responded Harry Lynn. 

‘‘ Wrong, Captain. They have just found poor Henderson.” 

“Dead ?” 

‘* Stark and cold. He was under a heap of slain.” 

On the 21st the army marched out of camp, leaving it standing, 
and neared Ferozepore, after a march of sixteen miles. Here they 
met with General Sir John Littler, commanding about five thousand 
men. The Sikhs were at hand, and the whole body of our troops 
were at once formed into four divisions, and arranged in fighting order. 
But again, as in the recent battle of Moodkee, were the unfortunate 
men hurried into action unfit for the contest, hungry, thirsty, and 
‘weary. 

The battle of Ferozeshah, as it was called, began under a mutual 
assault of cannon; but the light artillery of the British was of little 
avail against the heavy guns of the Sikhs, so the firing was ordered to 
cease and the infantry to advance. The Sikh army was strongly en- 
trenched among the jungle and brushwood, rendering the approach 
-of our infantry not only difficult but dangerous. They advanced in 
line, and charged with the bayonet, but the firing of the enemy was 
redoubled: and. the Sikhs had laid mines, which were now fired 
underneath our soldiers’ feet. Hundreds were thus shattered to pieces ; 
officers, men, and horses were indiscriminately blown up. The action 
soon raged fearfully, the slaughter being terrible ; the heavy cannon- 
ade of the Sikhs kept up a continuous roar, overwhelming with de- 
struction the ill-fated Europeans: but the latter were gallant fellows, 
cheering on each other with their indomitable breasts of valour, carry- 
ing much and overcoming much. The atmosphere seemed alive with 
bullets; the roll of the musketry grew deeper and deeper; the 
shouts and noise of the combatants increased the confusion ; above 
the roar of the tempest would be heard the voices of the commanding 
officers: “‘ Men of the Europeans, prepare to charge. Charge !” 
and, mingling painfully with the tumult, rose the shrieks of the 
wounded and the groans of the dying. 

Night put a stop to the slaughter. Some of the troops retired to 
bivouac at a little distance, but considerable numbers of each contend- 
ing party intermingled on the plain together. 

But oh! what a night it was! The air cutting cold; no tents, no 
covering, no food for the exhausted soldiery, who had been sixteen 
hours under arms, and, worse than all, 70 water / Many a wounded 
man died that night for want of it. There was very little medical 
assistance, for the numbers wounded were too great to allow of much, 
and the shades of darkness were upon the earth. And so there they 
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lay, poor fellows, groaning in their agony; no linen to bandage up 
their wounds ; no pillow to lay their beating heads upon, save the 
dead bodies that crowded there, and the horses that were slain. It 
was a ghastly sight, that field of battle, as seen by the glimmering of 
some solitary torch; it would be more ghastly still in the coming 
moonlight. The forms of the dead lay stiffened and rigid as they had 
fallen, the sharp expression of anguish yet conspicuous on the livid, 
upturned faces. Officers and men, Sikhs and British, had fallen there 
together, peaceful towards each other in death, though they were not 
so in life. Ah! they were equal now: the officers, some perchance 
of noble family, who had been reared luxuriously, and the men, who, 
it may be, had never known a home, or an asylum worth the name of 
one. The one class had received no more care than the other in 
dying: there was no wife or mother to soothe their agonies of body, 
no priest to administer calmness to the soul: equal as they would be 
in the next world,so had been the last scene of their lives in this. 
But striking more painfully still upon the heart of the beholder, him- 
self hitherto spared, came the incessant cries of the departing — of 
those who méght have been saved ; the vain cry that went up around 
for WATER ; and the anguished, unanswered calls for assistance, the 
sharp, eager question of were they to be left there, among the dead, 
to die ! 

In a part of the field, near to the camp of the Governor-General, 
reclining on the ground in their arms, was a group of officers. When 
you last saw some of these, it was at that convivial night-meeting at 
Umballah. A// were not there of that thirteen: five had been slain 
at Moodkee, and three more in that day’s carnage. Leaving five: 
but two of those five were wounded, it was thought mortally. 

“T say!” cried Lieutenant Bell, who had been nursed in blue and 
silver at his mother’s apron-string, and had never known a care in the 
world, save that of his handsome face, ‘‘ we were all calling out for a 
taste of the battlefield, but I don’t admire such rough work as this.” 

“ Rough enough,” commented Major Challoner. ‘ But there’s the 
glory, you know, Bell.” 

‘“‘Egad, I’d rather have another sort of glory, than what’s to be 
got fighting with these demons of Sikhs. If they were but an honour- 
able, open foe, meeting you hand to hand, it would be something like. 
Who would have laid a powder-magazine under our feet, to blow us 
up wholesale, save these sneaking cowards of heathens?” 

** All stratagems are fair in war, they say.” 

“Stratagems be shot!” muttered the lieutenant, wrathfully. “I 
think those prolific-brained enthusiasts who rave so much of the glories 
of war, Major, exciting oné’on to become soldiers, might put in a little 
about its horrors. What was that cry?” 

“Only a death-shriek,” said Major Challoner. 

“Ugh!” shivered the young man. “How ghastly the heaps of 
slain look in the moonlight !” 
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“Why, yes,” cried the Major. ‘One who faints at the sight of 
blood had best go away from a field when the battle’s over. I freely 
admit that it wants the excitement of engagement to keep one’s spirit 
above zero.” 

“Do you know,” resumed the lieutenant, “the scene has several 
times to-day put me in mind of a war-description of Byron’s? It’s in 
a short poem, or fragment, of his, called ‘The Devil’s Drive.’ Do you 
know it ?” 

“Not I,” growled Major Challoner, “poetry’s not in my line: never 
read a verse in my life. It may be in yours.” 

“Tt is a glance at the battle of Leipsic. He watches the red 
blood running in such streams from the mountains of slain, that the 
field ‘looks like the waves of Hell.’ The ‘he’ being the Devil, you 
know.” 

“Ah,” cried the Major, “very likely. It partakes more of the 
Devil’s work than angels’.” 

“Hark at the moans of those poor wretches, dying for water 
Ugh !” shivered the young man again, “ how damp it is!” 

“ And bitter cold. Lynn, how are you?” 

A groan was the only answer Major Challoner received. Captain 
Lynn had been dangerously wounded in the leg with grape-shot. 

‘“*How’s the pain?” 

“Oh don’t talk about the pain,” murmured poor Harry Lynn. “If 
I could but have some water!” Hundreds echoed the cry that night, 
in vain. 

Major Challoner moved away on a work of succour. Exhausted 
though he might be, and necessary as repose was to him, he could 
not hear those wails for help around, and lie down to his own rest. 
There came up to the spot soon afterwards, making his way over the 
prostrate bodies, the young Irishman, Ennis. 

“Lynn! Bell!” he cried, eagerly, “by all that’s true, I have seen it 
again |” 

‘Seen what?” asked Captain Lynn, rousing himself momentarily 
from his agony. 

“That bird of ill-omen: the black form—ghost, banshee, or what- 
ever it might be—which appeared to us that night at Umballah.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” retorted Bell, savagely, disturbed out of the 
sleep into which he was falling. ‘Your superstitious absurdities are 
not wanted to-night, Ennis; we’ve horrors enough without them.” 

“TI swear I saw it! I swear it by the blessed Virgin! The same 
black, shapeless figure. It’s dodging about the field, as if it were 
seeking something amongst the dead.” 

‘I wish you were dodging amongst the dead!” growled the hand- 
some lieutenant. ‘“ Why did you not stop in Ireland along with your 
banshees, if you are so fond of them? Your teeth are chattering 
now.”: 


‘With cold,” answered Ennis, hastily. ‘But I must go back: I 
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am on the staff, in the place of poor Bellassis. Lynn, can I change 
your position before I go?” 

Towards the hour of midnight, Captain Lynn, between his paroxysms 
of pain, had dropped into an uneasy doze, when some movement 
aroused him. The dark shape, spoken of by Lieutenant Ennis, was 
bending over him. 

Doubting if he were awake, or whether it were not a delusion of 
the imagination, caused by the conversation of his brother officers, he 
rubbed his eyes and gazed up at it: when the figure threw back the 
dark cowl and disclosed to his astonished sight the features of the 
young Asiatic. 

“Good Heavens, Agee! What brought—how came you here?” 

“TI told you I would share your fate, whatever it might be,” she 
whispered. ‘* You talked of separation, and I let you talk, keeping 
to my own resolve. I assumed this disguise that night at Umballah, 
hoping to frighten you from marching against the Sikhs. And when 
I found it was useless, and you left, I followed in the track of the 
regiment ; but I could not come up with it till this night.” 

“Tt was not your voice that spoke to us that night at Umballah!” 
exclaimed Captain Lynn, bewildered with her words. 

“It was my voice, but I spoke through a small bone instrument, in 
use among the Sikhs, something like a ring; so that none could 
recognise it to be the voice of a woman. I have come now to save 
you. I will find youa sure asylum amongst my countrymen. Rise, 
and follow me.” 

*T shall never rise again,” was his reply. ‘1 am severely wounded.” 

“Wounded !” she uttered, in an accent of deep horror. “ But you 
must not stay in this spot: it is certain destruction.” 

“Destruction anywhere for me. Why in this spot more than in 
another.” 

“‘T have wandered amongst the Sikhs unmolested this night,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ speaking my own tongue. They have just found out the 
place where your chiefs are encamped, and are hastening back to fire 
on it. This is in the direct line. You must not remain here.” 

“To fire on the camp!” he screamed. “ Bell!” 

But the young lieutenant slept heavily. “Bell! Bell!” continued 
Captain Lynn. 

“What are you about to do?” cried Agee, wildly. ‘“ Would you 
betray me—what I have told you ?” 

“ Betray you! no, no, I don’t mean that. Sink down here by my 
side, Agee ; the light does not give here, in the shade of the hillock.” 

He pulled her down with one hand, and managed, though he could 
not stir his maimed legs, to stretch out the other till it touched the 
lieutenant, who partially aroused himself. 

“ Bell! Bell! fly to the camp. The enemy are upon them, opening 
their guns. Bell, I say!” 

“What guns?” cried the sleepy lieutenant, raising himself into a 
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sitting posture. “Guns! Where are our scouts and sentinels then? 
Have we none out?” 

‘‘ Are you a coward?” reiterated Captain Lynn ; “every moment that 
you waste is worth a Jew’s ransom. Fly for your life, and arouse the 
staff. Would you have the camp destroyed?” 

The lieutenant, fully aroused now to the sense of the words, started 
up in haste to do his mission. Captain Lynn turned to that dark 
figure by his side. 

“Now, Agee ! quick! you can make your escape.” 

“As I have clung to thee in life, so will I in death,” she murmured. 
“‘ What, think you, will existence be for me henceforth, that you should 
wish me to remain in it?” 

“‘This is madness,” he exclaimed, in much excitement. “Agee! 43 

Boom !—boom !—boom ! rolled the thunder of the Sikhs’ heavy 
gun. It had commenced its work of destruction. Captain Lynn sup- 
porting himself on his elbow as he best could, turned his head to look 
after his messenger. Even in that very moment, as he gazed, a shot 
overtook the young lieutenant. With a wild, piercing cry, that reached 
and rung in the ear of Captain Lynn, he leaped some feet into the air. 
It was the last cry that ever came from poor William Bell. He was 
shot right through the heart. 

Captain Lynn, amidst all the smoke and the dismay and the con- 
fusion that now reigned around, was conscious of a start and a moan 
beside him : but not for a few minutes was he aware that the unhappy 
young lady who lay there had received her death wound. 

“Oh, Agee! this is fearful!” he cried, almost beside himself with 
horror. ‘‘And I am helpless—helpless!” he despairingly wailed, 
wildly throwing his arms up, in vain efforts to move, “I cannot bear 
you hence to safety and to succour !” 

“There is no succour for me,” she returned, in hollow tones, “ my 
soul is fleeing. But oh, Henry! which dost thou think is more wel- 
come to me—to live on in perpetual dread that thou wilt desert me 
for another, or to sink quietly to death thus by thy side?” 

The camp, so startlingly aroused from its temporary security, sallied 
out against the Sikhs, but not until fearful havoc had been committed. 
The whole of the staff, with the exception of Captain Hardinge, were 
killed or disabled. Sir Henry ordered her Majesty’s 80th Foot and the 
1st European Light Infantry to the attack, who drove back the enemy 
and spiked their gun. 

What were the reflections of Captain Lynn as he lay there through 
the night, with the dead body of the young girl resting against him ? 
Not such that can tend to soothe the conscience of a dying man. He 
felt that the career bestowed on him from above was over, and how 
had he worked it out? He saw things clearly now: the near approach 
of death dashed away the scales from his eyes, and denuded his con- 
science of its worldly sophistries. The recollection of the life he had 
led came pressing on his brain. He knew it was not one that fitted 
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him to stand at that judgment-bar whither he was hastening, to which 
her spirit had already flown: and, it may be, in those closing hours, 
in his soul’s sharp tribulation, that he wailed forth an agonised peti- 
tion for renewed days, like unto one we read of—not that he might 
return to his years of vanity, but that he might strive to redeem the 
past. But no: the sun went not back for him. 

With daylight, the battle was renewed. The conflict raged with re- 
doubled fury, and the slaughter on both sides was great. Victory ap- 
peared at length to favour the British, and the engagement, it was 
thought, was over. Our troops began to collect their wounded and 
bury their dead, when, suddenly, a force of the enemy, thirty thousand 
strong, consisting of cavalry and their camel-corps with swivels, bore 
down upon them. The infantry drove them back at the point of the 
bayonet, amidst showers of round and grape. The British forces were 
certainly at this moment in a critical position: a// their ammunition 
was expended, and they had not a single gun wherewith to answer the 
enemy. ‘Thirty thousand fresh troops and a heavy cannonade brought 
to bear upon our exhausted, and, as far as artillery went, defenceless 
soldiers ! Yet strange to say, at sight of some threatening manceuvres, 
the Sikhs fled, leaving the British in possession of the field and of 
much of their artillery. And thus, in this strange manner, ended the 
sanguinary battle of Ferozeshah. You don’t want to hear of many 
such, do you? 

“ A well! a well!” broke forth, in shouts of exultation, from some 
hundreds of British voices soon after the fighting was over. It was 
really true : they had discovered one in front of the village they had 
taken. Bitter disappointment ! the water was putrid, it having been 
half filled with their dead by the Sikhs. Nevertheless, it was greedily 
partaken of: general officers, poor soldiers, all pressed round to drink. 
“Horrible !” shudders the dandy, sipping his claret at home. It was 
horrible : but when you, my dear sir, shall have experienced the bless- 
ings of a forced march under an Indian sun, winding up with a hot 
engagement of some six-and-twenty hours at its end, without a drop of 
moisture having gone into your parched lips, you will not turn away 
from even putrid water. 

Two only remained out of the thirteen officers of Umballah memory, 
Captain Lynn and the young Irishman, and they were wounded unto 
death. Major Challoner and Captain Peacock had that day fallen. 
The Asiatic girl, when she pretended to foretel their doom, knowing 
nothing of it, gave a pretty good guess at the extent of.the carnage. 
They, the two yet living, had been drawn aside from the dead, and were 
lying close to each other, amidst a whole crowd of wounded; and the 
agony of their wounds was even as nothing compared with that arising 
from their distressing thirst. 

“Lynn,” cried the Irishman, who retained his superstition to the 
last, ‘‘ we can sympathise with Dives now, when he asks for Lazarus 
to dip the tip of his finger in water and come and cool his tongue. 
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It has been an unlucky fight for us: there was no escaping our 
fate.” 

**We have earned laurels, you know,” returned Captain Lynn, with 
half-mocking bitterness on his lip. Poor Harry Lynn! take it for all 
in all, his was a cruel fate, and his heart was full. 

* And lost life,” retorted Ennis. ‘‘ For my part, I expected the bullet 
that struck me, after what I saw yesterday. You matter-of-fact 
Anglicans don’t stoop to believe in death-warnings. Perhaps I may 
see it again before I die: but it must make haste.” 

A paler shade, if that could be, came over the face of Captain Lynn, 
and he pressed his hands upon his temples. He was about to speak, 
about to tell Ennis that he need have no fear of seeing “ it” again, 
when a wild, shouting-noise in the distance stopped his words. 

“What's all that?” inquired Lieutenant Ennis of a soldier who 
approached, carrying something in his hand. It was a man belonging 
to Captain Lynn’s corps. 

“We have been rummaging over the Sikh entrenchment, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘‘and in it we have found the mess stores which they had 
captured, intended for the Bengal Native Infantry. There was a lot of 
beer in it—so glorious! It is being dealt out, and I have brought 
you some.” 

The officers raised their earnest eyes, their parched, eager lips, and 
a rush of joy, almost frantic in its excess, illumined their dying features. 

“God be thanked ?—He is with us still, Lynn,” reverently spoke 
Ennis, as he fell back, after drinking of the sweetest draught he had 
ever yet tasted, ‘“ we can now die in peace. God be thanked!” 

“Amen,” responded Harry Lynn. 


























PLUM-PUDDING AND PANCAKES. 


WE suppose that no calamity short of the heavens falling would 

prevent our annual enjoyment of the national Christmas dish. 
“‘Give me roast beef of Old England and plum-pudding,” says the 
Englishman, and he will defy the world. 

As long ago as 1658 we find a certain Chevalier D’Arvieux 
describing the national plum-pudding in no very complimentary 
terms, and it is certainly a very unsavoury picture that he draws, a 
dish that even Sancho Panza himself might turn from :—‘“ Their 
pudding was detestable. It is a compound of scraped biscuit, of 
flour, suet, currants, salt and pepper, which are made into a paste, 
wrapped in a cloth and boiled in a pot of broth; it is then taken 
out of the cloth and put in a plate, and some old cheese is grated 
over it, which gives it an unbearable smell. Leaving out the cheese, 
the thing itself is not so very bad.” We are tempted to declare that 
the “good old times” were not, at least, productive of good plum- 
puddings. 

Antiquaries have been at some pains to establish the identity of an 
Old English Christmas dish, the “‘hackin,” with the more modern 
plum-pudding, which latter term is of later origin. Now, the 
“hackin” is always vaguely mentioned as the “great sausage,” and 
an old tract says “The ‘hackin’ must be boiled by daybreak, or 
else two young men must take the maiden (the cook) by the arms, 
and run her round the market-place till she is ashamed of her 
laziness.” An athletic exercise which all, no doubt, thoroughly 
enjoyed. Others are of opinion that plum-pudding did not come 
into existence until about the time of Charles II., and in support of 
this they point to its mention by name in the chronicles of the Court 
festivities, and they assert that before this time plum-porridge was 
the national “ pitce de résistance.” Plum-porridge does not, to our 
modern ideas, seem very inviting, being a kind of soup, thick and 
rich with plums. 

It may have been the remembrance of this mess that caused the 
unfortunate mistake of the French king when entertaining the English 
ambassador at Christmas. The story runs that desiring to propitiate 
the Englishman and gratify his national tastes, the king procured 
from England a recipe for a plum-pudding, which in every detail 
was attended to, except in one essential—the cloth. The tableau 
may be easily imagined. 

From passages of ancient poetry we gather that it was formerly the 
custom to “bake” the puddings, at least in some households, but this 
perhaps was in keeping with the “Christmas-pye,” which in ancient 
days occupied the paramount position on the board, in much the 
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same relation as the turkey of the present. The “ Christmas-pye was 
composed of such things as chickens, livers, eggs, raisins and other 
sweetmeats, and a goose was also considered a particularly fine 
basis for the ‘ pye.’” 

Hone gives an extract from the ewcastle Chronicle of the 
6th January, 1770, which states :—‘* Monday last was brought from 
Howick to Berwick, to be shipped for London for Sir Henry Grey, 
Bart., a pie, the contents whereof are as follows, viz.: 2 bushels of 
flour, 20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 rabbits, 4 wild ducks, 
2 woodcocks, 6 snipes and 4 partridges, 2 neats’-tongues, 2 curlews, 
7 blackbirds and 6 pigeons. It is supposed a very great curiosity 
and was made by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, housekeeper at Howick, 
It was nearly nine feet in circumference at bottom, weighs about 
twelve stones, will take two men to present it to table. It is neatly 
fitted with a case and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every 
guest that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 

The Christmas-pye, in common with the mince-pie, was condemned 
by the Puritans as idolatrous and savouring of superstition. 

It is not difficult to seek an explanation of the wonderful popularity 
of the plum-pudding, as it principally results from reverence for 
tradition and from a taste which has well-nigh become hereditary, 
from generation to generation. We all, from childhood, know that 
awful moment, when at a certain period of the Christmas dinner, a 
delicious pause takes place, when the anxious mother, expectant and 
spell-bound children glance towards the door, and at length the 
monster in flames is placed on the table. Everyone feels the 
inspiration of that moment, and discovers that Christmas Day is not 
as other days are. ‘The pudding in the eyes of each family is 
invariably considered ‘ perfect,” and fears are dispelled: as expressed 
in the words of Mrs. Bob Cratchit, ‘‘ That now the weight was off her 
mind, she would confess that she had her doubts about the quantity 
of flour.” 

We have lately noticed a growing heresy which has crept in 
among us, viz.,the enclosing of the pudding in a shape or mould, 
and thus boiled; it is borne to table bearing the marks of its im- 
prisonment, shorn of its rotund and jolly proportions, which constitute 
its great charm. The miserable practice “ out Herod’s-Herod,” for it 
altogether removes the character of our childhood’s friend, whose 
round, good-natured face warms us to him, and we can scarce repress 
a sigh as we view him, in his modish and pinched disguise. 


Antiquarians assert that the ancient origin of pancakes is to be 
found in the pagan festival of Fornacalia held in Rome on the 18th 
February to commemorate the making of bread, before the Goddess 
Fornax considerately gave ovens to men; while others ascribe the 
whole of the ancient usages on Shrove Tuesday to the feast of 
Bacchus; and indeed Eton. boys once were accustomed to write 
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verses to Bacchus at Shrovetide and affix them to the college doors, 
The Venerable Bede speaks of the “‘mensis placentasum,” rendered 
“ pancake month,” since cakes were offered in worship to the Sun by 
the pre-Christian Saxons during Solmonath (February); Sol oddly 
enough meaning food or cakes (Saxon). 

The Romish priests, however, fostered the custom of pancake and 
fritter eating, regarded as an emblem of martyrdom, by causing the 
feast to be preceded by a general “‘shriving ” or confession on Tuesday 
before Lent ; and up to a very late date the bell rung in every parish 
which summoned all to be shriven, got to be named the “ pancake- 
bell,” quaintly referred to by Taylor, the water poet, in 1617. 

At York the apprentices, &c., of the city were allowed by custom to 
repair to the Minster and ring the “ pancake-bell ” on Shrove Tuesday 
in the company of their visitors, who had permission to inspect the 
lantern and bells. An attempt made in 1690 to suppress the licence 
was most vigorously resented by the populace, with success ; for the 
day was looked to by the country people within distance of York, who 
flocked to visit their friends, apprentices or otherwise, and see the 
city and Minster, general feasting and making merry signalling the 
holiday. 

The pancake or fritter, for their identity is near, solemnly conse- 
crated on all hands, was often the means of showing the dexterity of the 
cook in tossing the same in the pan without soot ; for at ‘ Tedbury 


- Mop,” a hiring-fair for servants, no maid-servant was accounted fit for 


the farmer’s kitchen unless she could make apple fritters and toss them 
without soot or spoiling the batter. In Pasquil’s “‘ Palinodia” (1634) 
the following verse occurs :— 

And every man and maide doe take their turne 

And tosse their pancakes up for fear they burne, 


And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground. 


We have it on the authority of the ancient Tusser that it was the 
rustic custom to present the first pancake made on Shrove Tuesday 
to her that possessed the unenviable reputation for “lying-a-bed long,” 
or other delinquency ; and he amusingly remarks, “ it mostly falls to 
the dog’s share at last, for no one will own it their due.” 

Westminster School can boast of still preserving intact its ancient 
and interesting ceremony of “ tossing the pancake,” annually performed 
to this day on Shrove Tuesday. The college cook, bearing the pan- 
cake in a tin dish, preceded by the beadle from the Abbey in full 
paraphernalia of office, comes with due solemnity from the kitchen 
and tosses the pancake across the bar which divides the upper from 
the lower school, in view of boys and masters assembled. The school 
charter which establishes the custom provides that if the cook success- 
fully accomplishes the feat, he shall claim a sovereign from the Dean, 
and if any boy shall be deft enough to catch the pancake whole before 
it falls to the ground, he shall also exact a sovereign from the same 
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reverend authority; and in consequence a very edifying scrimmage 
among the boys is witnessed. 

The pancake in question, composed only of flour and water and 
made a week previously, is about six or seven inches in diameter and 
half an inch thick, and being therefore very hard in substance does 
not present any great difficulty for catching, but the scramble of the 
boys more often than not defeats their object. On one occasion the 
cook was so maladroit as to fail in tossing the pancake across the bar, 
and received a severe ‘“‘ booking ” of lexicons from the scholars, and we 
grieve to say he so far lost his self-control as to deal an unpleasant 
blow with the frying-pan on the eye of a perhaps future reciter of the ~ 
*“‘ Adelphi.” At the present time, a slight hitch in the proceedings is 
afforded from the fact that the cook of the college is a female and the 
duties and emoluments of this ceremony thus devolve upon the head 
porter. Eton College also bears witness to a similar custom. 

Pancake eating had, however, its drawbacks: for up to a very late 
date, in the market town of Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, they appear 
to have eaten pancakes under a kind of feudal law. Here the 
veritable curfew-bell was rung at four o’clock on the morning of 
Shrove Tuesday, this being the signal for pancake making and eating, 
until the bell rung again at eight o’clock that night extinguished the 
feast ; in fact, so religious were the inhabitants as to the matter that 
after that hour not a single pancake remained in the town to be had 
for love or money. 

The Scotch, more especially the Highlanders, have their edition of 
pancakes in the “sauty bannocks,” made by a baker who should not 
open his mouth during the process; and charms are inserted in these 
mystic cakes which, slept on beneath the pillow, speaks volumes to 
the superstitious to whose lot the “lucky” one may fall, presaging 
marriage before next Shrove Tuesday, “ spaeing ” sweetheart, or even 
uncanny events. 

Perhaps the omen most to be cherished by any of us on Pancake 
Tuesday is that contained in the Shepherd’s Almanack for 1676, 
which says “So much as the sun shineth on that day, the like will 
shine every day in Lent.” If that be true, we shall eat our pancakes 
religiously with a thankful relish, if Dr. Richardson allows us, on a 
fine Shrove Tuesday ; for who can ever resist the delicately browned 
fragment of paste acted upon by the pungent lemon and the yielding 
sugar, sweet and sour that amicably meet in union? 

Vivat placenta, then! The pancake is not perhaps an esthetic or 
poetic thing of beauty; it is not a dish of which Keats might have 
sung, meet for the feast of St. Agnes’ Eve, but it is a right-down 
English treat, and has earned its footing to still flaunt itself merrily 
with us. 

LIONEL J. CLARIS. 
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Mrs. Perth. 
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OOD many years ago, when I began to emerge from the deep- 
est shadows of my widowhood, and to make acquaintance with 
the neighbours who had left cards when I first settled at Tamston, I 
received a visit from Captain and Mrs. Perth. Poor Mrs. Perth— 
everybody called her poor—was the sort of woman who by herself 
would make only a faint blur on the sensitive plate of one’s memory ; 
but seen with her husband, she could not be forgotten. She was 
photographed, as it were, by his strong light, and seemed as much an 
appendage of him as his shadow. He was very tall, and very solid, 
carried his nose in the air, and put forward his chest for the public 
admiration, something like a pouter pigeon, only that there was a great 
deal of the pouter and very little of the pigeon about him. 

He always wore the shortest of coats, which exaggerated his already 
large dimensions, and gave him the air of a giant schoolboy; and he 
kept up the character by assuming a ponderous playfulness which was 
enough to crush the gayest spirits. It—or he—had crushed poor 
She followed him about (except when he ostentatiously 
gave her precedence), a limp female duplicate of himself. She, too, 
had a large nose, and carried it high ; in deference to his frequent 
admonitions, she had learnt to keep the flattest of backs ; in harmony 
with his tastes, her bony form was enclosed in a short cloth jacket. 
Yet nothing could give her substance. She did not seem real, some- 
how ; it was difficult to help forgetting her existence, and very hard to 
realise that she had an independent life of her own, and did not 
literally breathe with her husband’s breath. She did in every sense, 
except that she had a separate pair of lungs to do it with. 

The Captain opened the conversation without delay. 

“ How do you do, ma’am? Very glad you’re coming out. Heard 
you were ready to see visitors, so I thought we’d come and be friendly. 
Bad for anyone to mope, ain’t it? Much better enjoy life, and make 
the best of things.” 

“So much better,” echoed his wife. I faintly assented. 

“ Now, here in Tamston you're just suited toa T.” “Fine air, 
pretty country, pleasant society. Some people call it dull, but you 
like to be quiet, so you won’t mind that. I never mind it: I’m always 
jolly, and I never think of being dull. ‘My mind to mea kingdom 
is,’ as Lord Byron says: doesn’t he?” 

“T don’t chink it’s Lord Byron, dear,” murmured his better instructed 


“Oh, if you’re going to correct me, Mrs, P., I give in, Never any 
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use to dispute with ladies: is it, Mrs. Singleton? They always know 
best, and they always have the last word.” 

“‘ Ladies have more time for reading than gentlemen,” I suggested. 

“To be sure, to be sure. They can go fadding round after poetry- 
books, and amusing themselves, while we poor rascals are working and 
fighting for their living, and then get laughed at for being ignorant 
boors.” 

An absolute scowl spoiled his forced pleasantry, and his poor wife 
trembled into an apology. 

“Oh no, indeed, dear ; now I think of it, I’m not at all sure where 
it is: perhaps it is Byron, as you say.” 

I asked Captain Perth if he was a lover of Byron, and so got 
gradually off the dangerous ground on to general literature; but the 
Captain was no reader, and that subject did not last long. By way 
of starting a new one, I remarked that the Vicar—who was away on 
his summer holiday—would be back the following week. 

‘I’m sure I shall be glad of it,” snarled Captain Perth. ‘ Wish 
he’d stayed at home and minded his business, instead of gallivanting 
off to France.” 

‘It would have been so much better,” sighed Mrs. Perth. 

“I don’t see why,” I answered. ‘Clergy want their holidays as 
well as other people, and our Vicar works hard all the rest of the year.” 

“Rubbish about holidays! Beg pardon, Mrs. Singleton; but it 
does annoy me to hear all this talk about holidays. Look at me: 
do I ever get any holidays? (I never heard that he had any working- 
days.) And what does the parson do but potter about among a lot 
of old women, and write sermons, that he must go off for two months, 
and leave the parish at the mercy of an underbred jackanapes who 
thinks of nothing but feathering his own nest?” . 

The usual echo did not follow, and I said : 

** Do you mean the locum tenens? I thought him a nice young 
man; and, considering how young he is, his sermons are not bad.” 

“A nice young man—that’s just what he is, ha, ha! Oh, a very 
nice young man, indeed! You've hit him off to the life, Mrs. 
Singleton.” 

“TI don’t understand,” I said, rather stiffly. 

“Well, I'll tell you then: I'll tell you just what sort of a nice 
young man he is.” 

‘* Captain !” implored his wife. 

“Well, Mrs. P., what is it?” 

She fumbled with her bag—of course she had a bag in her hand— 
looked at him entreatingly, and said nothing. 

“T’m waiting for you, Mrs. P. You interrupted me when I was 
speaking to Mrs. Singleton, so no doubt you had something im- 
portant tosay. I won’t interrupt you; I’m waiting to hear it.” 

Poor Mrs. Perth fidgeted more, and her watery blue eyes grew 
more watery, so I came to the rescue. 
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“ Perhaps Mrs. Perth thinks as I do, that it is a pity to disturb 
my favourable impression of Mr. Mowbray, especially as he has only 
one Sunday more to stay with us.” 

“No, ma’am ; people should be known for what they are. When 
a twopenny-ha’penny young curate, without even a proper curacy to 
starve on decently, but knocking about doing odd jobs, uses his 
opportunity of being brought in among decent people to make love to 
a young lady that he has no business to look at, I say he’s a scoundrel, 
and I say he should be known as a scoundrel !” 

His face had grown so red, and his voice so loud, that I was really 
frightened, and could only observe : 

“Dear me, this is very sad.” 

“Very sad,” echoed Mrs. Perth, tearfully. 

“Sad! It’s disgraceful, villainous! He has been making up to my 
daughter Annabella. J/y daughter! Thought he’d line his pockets 
with her little bit of money. But he found himself out in his 
reckoning there. I sent him off with a flea in his ear, and let him 
know she wasn’t for fortune-hunters. And neither I nor any of my 
family set foot inside the church until he’s out of the town. So now 
you know the sort of nice young man he is.” 

I was utterly at a loss what to say next, and the Captain seemed to- 
have run himself out of breath in his abuse of poor Mr. Mowbray ;. 
so he took leave. His wife would no more have dared to give the. 
signal for departure than she would have presumed to ring the bell for 
dinner. He rattled the bones of my hand with a fearful lateral 
pressure which drove all my rings into my flesh; she gave me a. 
flabby brown kid glove with something inside it ; and they relieved 
me of their presence. I never was so glad to hear the door shut 
behind any visitor. 


II. 


Caprain and Mrs. Perth walked home in silence, glum on his part, . 
trembling on hers. Crushed though she was, and seldom daring, even: 
mentally, to comment on her lord and master, she had too much of 
the feeling of a lady not to be bitterly ashamed of his rude outburst. 
She knew that whatever he said when he spoke again would rasp her 
soul, and would probably demand a more hearty assent than she could 
furnish ; and yet she longed for him to speak, the waiting for it was 
so terrible. At last he did. 

“Well, I think I’ve cooked my young gentleman’s goose there, at 
any rate: Mrs. Singleton won’t be come over by him any more. 
And I’ll do the same for him in every house in the parish, until it’s 
too hot to hold him. I only wish I could get hold of any fool who 
was thinking of giving him a living, and put a spoke in his wheel.” 

“But if he had a living, dear, should you object to him so very 
much? I thought it was because he was poor that you were vexed.” 
“Object to him! of course I should object to him, He’s come 
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sneaking round my house when I was away, and making love to my 
daughter without my leave ; and if he were to be made Archbishop of 
Canterbury to-morrow, I wouldn’t let her look at him.” 

“Of course, dear, it would not make any real difference, and I 
might have known that it was not money that you thought about. 
But if he were to apologise now, and treat you with proper respect? 
Because of poor Annabella, you know.” 

“If he were to go down on his knees to me I’d be glad of the 
chance of kicking him. ’Pon my word, Mrs. P., you talk as if you 
were on his side. Now, please speak out, and say which it is to be, 
for you'll have to choose between him and me.” 

And the Captain stood stock still, and drove his stick into the 
ground, glaring at her. Down went the bag out of his wife’s shaking 
hands into the mud. 

“Don’t say anything so dreadful, dear,” she begged. ‘Oh, don’t: 
as if I could ever be on anyone’s side against you.” 

‘Well, then, never you say another word to me about the young 
scoundrel, unless it’s to tell me that he’s left off humbugging you, and 
that you know that he zs a scoundrel. You may tell me that as often 
as you like; but if you come round begging for Mr. Mowbray, why, 
you'd better go to Mr. Mowbray and beg for me. And on my sacred 
word of honour, if I can’t get any peace in my own house, with my 
children rebelling against me, and my wife taking their side and 
turning against me, I’ll turn every one of them out of it.” 

Long before he had finished this tirade he was striding on ahead, 
with furious haste ; and poor Mrs. Perth picked up her bag, and tried 
to follow. As she stooped, she felt queer and giddy, and for a 
moment thought she was going to faint; then her heart beat fast, as 
if it would stifle her, and she felt its quick loud throbs in her ears and 
head. She leaned against a wall, dazed and terrified ; and when the 
world seemed to grow solid again, she moved slowly homewards. 
Fortunately, Fir Grove was not far off, and at the garden gate she 
met her second daughter, Caroline. 

“Mamma, how flushed you are,” said the girl. ‘Was Mrs. Single- 
ton’s room hot? Or is there anything wrong? Wronger than usual, I 
mean.” 

“T don’t feel well, dear; not at all well. Just now I thought I 
should have fainted in the road. I don’t know how I got home.” 

“Where was papa, then?” demanded Caroline. 

“Oh, he had left me before ; he did not know I was not well.” 

“He might have seen, I should think,” growled his daughter. 
“Come upstairs and lie down, mamma. It will be tea-time in half- 
an-hour, and I’ll bring you up yours: you must just keep quiet.” 

“‘T’ll lie down till tea-time, then, but I can’t stay upstairs. It 
would be sure to worry your papa, and he has worries enough already; 
and then if you come up waiting on me, dear, he and Annabella will 
be left alone together, and he might say something to her.” 
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“T should like to say something to him,” cried Caroline, “if I 
weren't so hideously afraid of him. Why—why—are we all to be 
made miserable like this? I don’t know why Annabella doesn’t run 
away. I should, if I had the luck to have a lover.” 

“Oh, hush, dear,” sighed her mother, sinking down on her bed. 
“Don’t talk so wickedly; remember that you must honour your 
father ; and no good ever comes of stolen marriages. They haven’t 
God’s blessing on them, and how can they turn out well? Annabella 
must be patient ; we must all be patient.” 

** Yes, but it can’t go on so for ever, and it needn’t either. Arthur 
Mowbray was here while you were out —— ” 

“Here!” cried Mrs. Perth. ‘ Caroline! How could you let him 
in? What would your father say ?” 

**T didn’t let him in, for he opened the garden gate for himself, and 
We were inside ; and I don’t care twopence what papa would say, so 
long as he doesn’t say. And as he doesn’t know, he can’t, you see. 
But what Arthur Mowbray came to tell us makes a great difference. 
He says that when papa turned round on him so furiously, he had no 
opportunity of saying anything about his circumstances ; and, indeed, 
I think he was as much frightened as if he had been one of ourselves, 
But it is quite a mistake to think that because he is taking a locume 
tenency he is poor; he has £300 a year of his own, and he is to have 
a family living, worth £600 a yearmore. The old rector of it is dying 
now; and that is why it is not worth while for him to take regular 
work.” 

“‘ Why, that is £900 a year 

“Ves ; and who do you think his people are ? Why, the Elchester 
Mowbrays! Lord Elchester is his father’s cousin, and it is he who is 
giving him the living. So you see, it is the most outrageous and 
ridiculous nonsense for.papa to turn up his nose at him, and talk 
about his scheming for the £100 a year which I believe will consti- 
tute Bella’s magnificent fortune. It’s a splendid chance for her, that’s 
the fact; and papa must be brought to hear reason.” 

“T’m afraid nothing will make him alter his mind,” said her mother 
sadly. ‘“ He told me just now that if Mr. Mowbray were made Arch- 
bishop. of Canterbury to-morrow, he would not let Annabella look at 
him, But now, dear, I think if I were to be quite quiet just for a few 
minutes that I could manage to go down to tea, and don’t you say 
anything about my being poorly.” 

“ Well, I’ll be off then, mamma; and I hope you'll go to sleep and 
never hear that odious bell. I'll tell Maria not to clang it quite so 
loud as usual.” 

But poor Mrs. Perth was so afraid of that catastrophe that she did 
not let herself drop asleep at all, though she longed for a few minutes’ 
rest and oblivion as much as it was in her docile nature to long for 
anything forbidden. And when the brazen clang of the aforesaid 
instrument of torture went through her head, she meekly obeyed its 
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summons, and encountered Caroline’s reproachful looks, as she made 
her way to her place behind the urn. Captain Perth began cutting 
the bread as if each slice were Mr. Mowbray’s head ; and Dora, a 
junior girl aged about thirteen, helped herself to the crispest of the hot 
cakes, and prepared to extract all the fun she could out of the situation. 
Last of all, came in the culprit, Annabella, and slipped into a chair by 
Dora. She was a pretty girl, and wore an air of furtive triumph, 
betraying itself in a high colour, uncalled-for smiles and general 
inattention to what was going on. Caroline was heartily on her sister’s 
side, yet she was provoked by her. The meal was a very silent one. 
At last it came to an end; the master of the house went off to his own 
den, where he kept his pipes and fishing-rods; Caroline settled her 
mother on the drawing-room sofa, with injunctions to keep quiet, and 
have a nap, and then went to superintend Dora’s evening lessons ; 
while Annabella was supposed to be dreaming in solitude over her 
lover. 

Poor Mrs. Perth’s feverish pulses slackened in the quiet room; the 
sofa and the silence rested her, and she was just sinking into dreamy 
comfort when Annabella re-appeared, rushed up, and flung herself on 
her knees beside her. 

“Oh mamma! I am so glad to find you alone—I wanted to talk 
to you.” 

“Did you, dear?” said her mother, smoothing her hair with a heart 
full of trepidation. 

“Of course I did. To whom should I come but to my mother? I 
know you feel for me, I know you will help us.” 

“Dear Bella, I’ve done all I could for you. I did speak to your 
papa, but he won’t hear of it.” 

“Yes, but that was just at first, and he didn’t understand. It is 
all quite different from what he thinks. Do you know what Arthur 
told us this afternoon ?” 

** Caroline told me, and it all sounded very nice. I’m sure it is 
just what I could have wished for you, if your papa had been willing.” 

‘Oh, he must be willing ; he must come round. He would like 
to see me a rector’s wife, with £900 a year, and cousin to Lord 
Elchester. J don’t care about these things you know—a bit; if 
Arthur had only a curate’s salary, I should love him all the more; but 
it will make all the difference to papa.” 

“If he only had known!” sighed her mother. 

** He must know now, then. You will tell him, won’t you? And 
then he will feel rather foolish at first, but he won’t let such a match 
slip; and he will come round, and we shall all be happy. And you 
shall come and stay with me, dearest mamma, for long visits, and for- 
get all your worries. Only do go and tell him.” 

“* My dear, I can’t /” exclaimed the poor lady, sitting straight up in 
her dismay. ‘‘ He expressly forbade me this afternoon ever to men- 
tion Mr, Mowbray to him again; he as good as said that he would 
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turn me out of the house if I did. And, indeed, I might as well be 
turned out of the house as live in it if he wouldn’t speak to me,” 
answered Mrs. Perth, beginning to cry. 

‘Of course he would speak to you, because when once it was all 
settled, he would be quite jolly, and so proud of the arrangement, he 
would soon come to think he had made it all himself. Oh, mamma, 
do! It is all my life that is in your hands, You can make us both 
happy.” 

“It would 7/7 me to face him,” said her mother slowly. 

“No, indeed, mamma, don’t be so fanciful. It’s your being so 
afraid of him that does half the harm. You just show him that you 
have a will of your own, and you'll see what good it will do him. Oh, 
do go to him! It is such a good time now; he has been having his 
pipe, and he'll be quite placable.” 

Mrs. Perth sat still on the side of the sofa, her hands clasped in her 
jap, looking straight before her. She was driven into an awful strait. 
Her husband’s anger was terrible to her—more terrible than death ; for 
Death would be a kindly angel of release, but his wrath was heavy 
to her, with all the power of the inextinguishable love she bore him. 
Yet now there opened before her child a future of love and happiness 
barred only by his hand; and she was told that it rested with her to 
win him to unbar it, and let the young lifein. Could she? Dare she? 

Annabella had tact enough to wait. At last her mother stood up, 
and said : 

“‘T will go and try. God bless you, my child, and give me strength.” 

The girl was awed by the solemn words, and the dear familiar 
commonplace face set in a strange resolve. She cried: 

“‘Oh, mamma, don’t. Perhaps it will be too much for you. I 
oughtn’t to have asked.” 

Annabella threw her arms round her mother, but she put her quietly 
back, and moved to the door. She passed through the hall, and 
along the passage, without pausing for a moment until she reached the 
door of her husband’s room. Then she leaned against the wall to 
gather strength, and think of Annabella’s happiness for which she was 
to fight ; and in all the might of a mother’s love she took her life in 
her hand, and knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” grunted the Captain. 

She came in; she shut the door behind her; she went over to the 
table beside which he was sitting smoking, with his legs on a chair. 
She rested her hands on the table; her mouth was dry, and she could 
not speak. 

“Well, Mrs. P., what is it?” 

A few words came faltering then. 

“‘T know, dear,” she began, “that you forbade me to speak to you. 
But if you would just—this once—let me tell you ——” 

Captain Perth jumped to his feet, knocking down the chair, with a 
furious word, and simply glared at his wife. She gave him one look, 
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then swayed forward, and fell on the table. The feeble life of love, 
and unwearying patience, and unending self-sacrifice, had slain itself 
in one supreme effort: Death had come with her husband’s scowl on 
his brow ; but he had come, and she was at rest. 


III, 


Mrs. PErRtTH’s death was felt by the neighbourhood to be a “shock.” 
It was all that there was to be said about it. Nobody had known her 
well, and nobody missed her much. 

Inside Fir Grove, however, was dire consternation, and an ever- 
increasing loss and want, heaviest when they were least felt. When 
once the first inevitable crash of dismay and natural horror was over, 
and ordinary grief could take its place, the household suddenly felt that 
it had fallen to pieces. They were all disorganised, at odds with each 
other, miserable apart, and disunited even in their sorrow; there was 
no one to hold them together merely by dint of loving them all. 
Captain Perth never realised his share in his wife’s death. It was 
utterly impossible for him even to imagine the tortures of nervous 
misery which had for years been wearing her life down to a thread. 
And yet, at the bottom of his mind there lay a heavy sediment of 
something not unlike remorse, a sense that she might have been 
happier, if he had willed it. But this vague regret was lost to con- 
sciousness in his daily and hourly want of her; he missed her services, 
her presence, her dutiful love. In fact, he missed his slave; but it 
was as a Slave that she had lived, and as a slave she was mourned. 
He settled down into chronic moroseness. Externally, he was as 
much as ever the tyrant of his own house, but now there was no love 
which owned him as master; he could oppress lives and spoil 
tempers, but no heart beat for him to break. 

Annabella was the only member of the family who was not ulti- 
mately the worse for their great sorrow. Her loss was double of 
Caroline’s, for Mr. Mowbray was thoroughly frightened off by the 
unpleasant episode of his proposed mother-in-law’s sudden death ; he 
could not of course renew his advances for some time, and before 
that allowable period had arrived, his judicious friends had persuaded 
him to renounce the idea of so undesirable a connection. Having 
been decisively refused by the young lady’s father, he was perfectly 
free ; and in course of time he used his freedom to marry someone 
else, though he did not enjoy much domestic felicity, as the poor 
woman died in a year, leaving him with a little baby. But Anna- 
bella did not wait for his withdrawal to bury her dream. The happi- 
ness for the sake of which she had driven her mother to her death— 
now seemed to her a thing accursed and forbid. The secret which 
she alone knew she kept to herself, as soon as she found that her 
first mad self-upbraidings had not been understood, and it burnt 
itself into her heart. From a silly girl it made her into a brave and 
thoughtful woman. She had sacrificed others to herself; now, she 
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would sacrifice herself to others. And she did so; she lived to 
purpose and to usefulness. She did her father’s direct bidding 
in all things, and saw to his personal comforts; but she heeded him 
little, and went her own way to the poor, to schools, to classes, 
avoiding collisions by not consulting him. He seemed to have some 
fear of her in her new phase, and in many things delayed interfering 
with her until he had grown used to her ways and doings. 


All this was an old story when I began my Saturdays. The Misses 
Perth had long left off their mourning, and the Captain’s hat had 
gradually emerged from seclusion within an enormous hatband. Dora 
was grown up, and Annabella was considered an old maid. 

They were not a popular family. Miss Perth was a person of con- 
sideration, and always to be depended upon if anything was wanted, 
but she was suspected of being “superior”; Caroline was lively, but 
rather sharp, and not always good-tempered ; and there was nothing 
attractive about Dora. Captain Perth nobody liked. Still there they 
were, a part of Tamston society ; and of course they asked people to 
Fir Grove, and were asked out in return. At least two of the family 
came to me every Saturday. 

One Saturday in August, they appeared in unusual force, all the 
four coming together ; and I was rather pleased to see a large party, 
as, for various reasons, several of my habitués would be away, and the 
weather was uncertain, and likely to discourage those who came from 
a distance. Just as I was talking to them, the Vicar came in, accom- 
panied by a tall, pale clergyman, leading a little child. 

“‘T have brought a friend with me this afternoon, Mrs. Singleton, 
whom I daresay you will remember—Mr. Mowbray, who looked after 
you all for me one summer some years 2go.” 

I should not have recognized the mild young curate of my recol- 
lections, in this settled and saddened man; but there was nothing 
affected about him, and he had not the air of playing the afflicted 
widower. I welcomed him, and glanced round to see what the Perths 
were doing. The Captain had tucked Caroline’s hand under his arm 
and taken her away, telling Dora to come with him; but Annabella 
stayed to have the meeting over. 

“You will find many friends at Tamston who have not forgotten 
you, Mr. Mowbray,” I said. “I dare say Miss Perth is of the 
number.” 

“Certainly,” said Annabella, calmly shaking hands with him. “TI 
am very glad to meet you again, and to see your little girl What is 
her name? ” 

‘“‘ Elizabeth Sarah,” her father confessed ruefully : “she was named 
after her two grandmothers, but we always call her Lily.” 

“That is a pretty name,” said Annabella. ‘Will Lily come with 
me, and see the little fishes in the greenhouse ?” 

She had not the least intention of manceuvring, and only seized the 
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first opportunity for making a rapid retreat ; but of course, if she had 
wanted to secure Mr. Mowbray’s coming to look for her in a quiet 
place, she could have done nothing better. Fortunately, the Mintons 
were not there to comment; the Vicar took Mr. Mowbray out to 
renew his old acquaintances, and I went to look after the Perths, and 
try to prevent awkward situations. 

IT had not had long to exert myself when a fresh complication was 
added to the state of affairs, by a downpour of rain, which drove every- 
one into the house. Annabella took Lily into an apartment which I 
call my housekeeping-room, where I keep my jams and linen, and 
make my messes, to introduce her to my canaries—and she kept her 
there, telling her stories, and showing her pictures. The rest of the 
small party gathered in the drawing-room, and we had some music ; 
but our resources in that respect were not large, and I was beginning 
to feel oppressed, when Archie exclaimed : 

“Aunt, Miss Minton has never seen a table turned! Here’s a 
capital opportunity ; let’s enlighten her mind, and bring her up to the 
level of the day.” 

Lucilla laughed nervously, and looked at me. 

*“* Certainly,” I answered, “if you can find half-a-dozen people 
willing to sit with their fingers on mahogany until their arms ache, 
waiting for manifestations that don’t come.” 

“Or that do,” said Archie solemnly. “I have seen things that would 
make you quiver all over; haven’t I, Miss Minton ?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Lucilla; ‘‘some of your stories are wonderful. 
But then, you know, I believe you make them up.” 

“If you are a sceptic,” he replied, ‘I won’t have you at the table: 
you would be a malign influence.” 

“Oh no, indeed, I’m not a sceptic,” she pleaded. “T’ll believe 
everything you tell me. Only let me come and see, though I know I 
shall be frightened to death.” 

** Well, you shall be one of the circle. Now, who else ? Auntie, you 
would rather not, I know: I depend on Miss Graham, she’s a host in 
herself at all occult work; Mrs. Lingard, I have a sense that you 
possess undeveloped powers,—come and develope them.” 

“With all my heart,” laughed Rhoda; “at least I have developed 
honesty, and I won’t cheat.” 

“* What a rara avis you must be! But I want a couple of gentle- 
men ; will you give us the sanction of the Church?” he asked the 
Vicar. 

“T wouldn’t if I believed it were anything but nonsense; but as 
I’m quite sure that real spirits have something else to do besides rap- 
ping their knuckles for your amusement, I’ll come to see the fun,” 
replied our pastor. 

“Mr. Mowbray, will you join us?” 

“TI am sorry,” responded that gentleman, rather primly; ‘but I 
think that either you are going to communicate with spirits, or to play 
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at doing so. The first is unlawful, the second is profane. I must ask 
to be excused.’ 

“T’ll come, if you'll have me, Mr. Rintoul,” Captain Perth put in. 
“T’m too old a soldier to be afraid of the devil, or afraid of having 
a laugh at him either.” 

So the party was made up, and adjourned to the dining-room. 
There, the furniture was got out of the way, the sofa pushed up against 
the wall at one end, the chairs moved out into the hall, the large table 
folded up and put aside, and the field left clear for whatever a moderate- 
sized round mahogany table on castors might choose to do with itself. 
We spectators (of whom Mr. Mowbray was not one) seated ourselves 
on and about the sofa; the operators took their places round the table, 
and began staring hard into it, and growing very flushed in the face, 
after the manner of amateurs at this work. 

“Do you believe in this sort of thing?” Caroline asked me. 

“‘T don’t believe that spirits come back in this way,” I answered. 
“Tt would be absurd and irreverent. But that’s all I can say. I 
don’t know what I do believe. I have seen some very queer things 
happen, and so has Archie, though I dare say he has been humbug- 
ging Lucilla now; but how or why they happened I have not the least 
idea.” 

“‘ My fingers are tingling,” Rhoda announced. 

“Don’t speak,” gasped Lucilla, whose eyes were starting out of her 
head with the energy of her self-concentration. 

“Tt won’t do any harm,” Miss Gordon remarked quietly, “and it 
will make you more comfortable.” 

“Nothing could make me more comfortable,” observed the Vicar, 
“except a dutiful parishioner who would brush a fly off my bald head. 
Madness is likely to ensue.” 

“There’s nothing there, I assure you,” said Dora Perth, going round 
to look. 

“T feel every one of his six feet dancing a fandango on the top of 
my bump of conscientiousness ; he naturally selects the most promi- 
nent place. Are you going to persuade me against the evidence of 
my own sense?” 

“ Aren’t you sitting here to be persuaded that a table can move 
without hands?” demanded Dora. 

“You have me there, Miss Dora: what it is to place oneself in a 
false position! I submit ; I don’t know a fly when I see it, much less 
feel it.” 

“ You will know what a table can do presently,” said Miss Gordon ; 
“it will be off in a minute.” 

The table creaked, tilted a little, then began to turn, slowly at first, 
and then more quickly. They all got up from the chairs, which we 
pulled back, and moved round with it. Miss Gordon ordered it to stop, 
but it went on turning faster and faster. Archie said, “Stop, then, 
stupid !” with emphasis, but with no result. Everybody repeated the 
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order in turn, but the table paid no heed, until Captain Perth said 
gruffly: “Stop, confound you!” It stopped with such a sudden jerk 
that some of the hands were thrown off, and the Vicar received a 
violent blow on one toe. He was too much excited to think about 
rubbing it, and forgetting all his principles about spirits, cried : 

“Go on, Captain, speak to it ; it'll attend to you. Ask if it will talk 
to us.” 

The Captain, thus suddenly exalted to the dignity of a medium, 
assumed the reins of government, with an air of standing no 
nonsense. 

“‘ Now then, are you going to speak to us?” 

The table heaved up one leg, and gave three raps on the floor. 

“‘ That’s nonsense,” said Captain Perth; “speak, if you can.” 

‘‘They don’t ¢a/k,” interposed Miss Gordon, with suppressed 
amusement: “ three raps mean yes, and one means no, It will com- 
municate with us.” 

“* But how is it to tell us anything, if it can only say yes and no?” 

“You must go through the alphabet, and it will rap at the right 
letter, and so you can spell the words.” 

‘“‘ That’s slow work,” grumbled the new medium ; “ but here goes. 
What shall I ask it?” 

“ Ask it if there are any spirits present,” suggested Lucilla, in an 
awe-stricken whisper. 

Captain Perth put the question, and then began his alphabet, com- 
ing to grief several times over the relative positions of 1, m, and n. 
Down came the raps decisively, one after the other. 

‘* Are there any spirits here?” 

“ L—A—S—H—I—N—G—S.” 

There was a general scream. ‘Apparently, some of them are Irish,” 
observed Archie. ‘You'd better take a turn at the questioning, Mrs. 
Lingard.” 

But Captain Perth was not disposed to cede his pre-eminence. He 
went on again. 

** Men or women ?” 

“ P—R—I—E—S—T—S.” 

** One for you, Vicar,” he shouted, with a great laugh. 

** Are they happy or unhappy ?” 

The table laconically replied : “* U—N.” 

“Why ?” 

** N—O—C—A—S—H.” 

There was another laugh, but the Vicar began to look as if the law- 
fulness of the proceedings were no longer clear to his mind. 

** Are there no men here ?” 

One rap. 

“Where are they ?” 

“ G—O—N—E—F—A—R—T—H—E—R.” 

*‘ And fared worse, of course. What for?” 
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“K—I—L—L—I—N—G—W—I—V—E—S.” 

Caroline was sitting next me, and had laid her hand unconsciously 
on my arm, in the excitement of following the questions and answers. 
I suddenly felt it tighten with a grip that drove a thrill of terror 
through me. I looked at her; her face was white and tense, as she 
leaned eagerly forward. Her father went on with a laugh. 

‘What, all of them! I’m afraid you’re a woman’s-rights humbug, 
Madam Table. Are there no women here?” 

Three raps. 

‘Many ?” 

Three raps. 

“‘ Any that I know?” 

Three raps. 

“cc Who ? ” 

“ P—_O—O—R—M—R—S—P—E—R—T—H.” 

The Captain sprang up as if shot, with a nasty exclamation. ‘* Have 
done with this nonsense,” he said roughly. 

“Yes,” said Archie, moving away, ‘ we’ve had enough of it.” 

I never could tell why Miss Graham acted as she did. But when 
the rest drew back, she kept her hands on the table, and asked : 

“Does Mrs. Perth’s spirit wish to communicate ? ” 

The table heaved and creaked ; it seemed almost to be curving and 
writhing. It tilted under her light touch until its edge almost touched 
the floor ; it bowed and swayed ; then it began to turn. Quickly and 
more quickly it span round, and moved towards the window, where 
Captain Perth stood staring at it. Miss Graham took her hands off, 
and went to a distance ; but it did not stop. As truly as I am telling 
this story, it did not stop. It waltzed round, and drove him into 
the window. He slipped past it, and strode over to the fireplace. It 
turned, and came across the room at him, spinning wildly. ‘Stop the 
thing,” he shouted, forgetting all his dignity.* 

Miss Graham smiled a curious smile, and seated herself on the top 
of the sofa. Archie rushed forward, and caught hold of the table, 
commanding it to stop; but he might as well have called to a railway 
train. It twisted itself out of his hands, and made for Captain Perth 
again. He shuffled off to the other end of the room ; it was strange 
that he never seemed to think of going out of it, but he could not take 
his eyes off his pursuer. 

‘Stop it, do stop it, someone !” he cried, in a perfect agony. 

** Miss Graham,” I said peremptorily, “you can. Oblige me by 
stopping it.” 

‘“*T cannot, indeed,” she replied, with the utmost coolness. “It is 
not my influence that is upon it.” 

The table was after him again, and with a regular howl of terror, 
he rushed up to us. Instantly we all vacated the sofa, and fled out 
at the door, which was close to it. The disturbance brought up 
* I vouch for the truth of this incident: I have no explanation to offer.—V. S. 
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Annabella and Mr. Mowbray. What they saw through the open door 
in the empty room was the terrible Captain Perth, poised on the round 
slippery end of a leather-covered sofa, the perspiration running down 
his cheeks, and his eyes wild with fright; while a round table was 
twirling and bowing before him in the most grotesque fashion, and 
apparently making frantic efforts to get up on the sofa. 

Annabella walked straight up to the table, and laid her hands on it. 
“Be quiet,” she said. The wild tiltings subsided, the spinning 
ceased, and a mild and orderly breakfast-table replaced the mahogany 
fiend. 

** Can we put this back in its place, Mr. Rintoul?” she asked. 

Archie came forward, and so did Mr. Mowbray—for which I 
thought the better of him—and they carried it away. 

“‘ Now, papa,” she said calmly ; “the rain is over, let us go home.” 

Captain Perth came down from his perch; I never saw a man 
look so foolish. I shook hands with him in the hall, and he went 
off at once, holding Annabella’s arm, and seeming dazed. Caroline 
and Dora followed mutely. 


Several days passed before Captain Perth was again seen by any of 
his neighbours, and when he began once more to go about as usual, 
he was a different man. Once, and for ever, he had been cowed, 
made ridiculous, humiliated in the presence of his family and his 
neighbours. He did not die of it, or even fall into bad health, but 
he never held up his head again. Even his ill-temper became merely 
querulous, and no longer formidable. When Annabella quietly 
married Mr. Mowbrar, she asked no permission, but simply toid him 
of her intention. He only said “H’m! I suppose you must do as 
you please ;” and, under Caroline’s directions, ordered a Jong blue 
morning-coat, attired in which herelinquished his shadowy rights in 
her. Annabella now enjoys the reversion of the first Mrs. Mowbray’s 
drawing-room and nursery ; Dora pleases herself in everything ; and 
Caroline rules her father with a rod of iron. Poor Mrs. Perth is 
avenged. But she could never have borne to see her Dagon prostrate, 
and I am glad that she does not know. For though I can give no 
explanation of the events of my first and last séance, I can never 
connect the vindictive vagaries of that demon table with her meek 
and patient spirit. Better— much better—that she should sleep 
and forget. 

VERA SINGLETON. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ MoLLy Bawn.” 


“ IQ UT who is she? and where has she come from?” asks Mrs. 

Vyvyan, with uplifted brows and a slight acerbity of tone. 
She actually lays down her novel (the third volume, too) as she says 
this, as though honestly desirous of information, or scandal. 

‘She is a widow, I hear,” replies her brother, lazily. He yawns, 
and pulls with languid affection the ears of the small terrier sitting on 
his knee. 

“Oh! of course; they always ave widows,” said Mrs. Vyvyan. 

“Well. Why shouldn’t they be? Fellows w// die, you know. 
By-the-bye, did you hear about Fred’s parsnips? He a 

“Never mind the parsnips. Fred” (Fred is her husband) “is 
always making an ass of himself about one thing or the other. Tell me 
what else you have heard about this new-comer.” 

“About Mrs. Stamer? Not much. She has taken The Holmes, 
it appears, and has one little daughter. I know nothing more of her, 
and I shouldn’t have known that if Daventry hadn’t regularly button- 
holed me, and made me listen to him.” 

‘“‘ How odd it is. That sort of woman has a/ways only one child, 
and it is ever a son. Why don’t they have two? and why not a boy, 
sometimes ?” 

“Sometimes they have. I know a widow who has three little 
sons.” 

“A widow in society, no doubt. But this Mrs. Stamer has apparently 
no connections, no antecedents (that can be safely introduced), in fact, 
nothing !” 

“She has money; and the best place to be had now in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“T suppose,” fretfully, “she will expect us to call.” 

“ Let her expect, and don’t call. Why should you? Stay at home, 
and so avoid this grievance.” 

“But if everybody else calls, I shan’t like to feel I am the one ill- 
natured person in the parish, Why on earth can’t she say who she 
is, or mention a cousin, or a sister, or an aunt? Charlotte Grynde 
saw her yesterday, and says she is too pretty to be proper.” 

“Tf ugliness is a patent of respectability, Miss Grynde is all one 
could possibly desire,” says Captain Blackwood. ‘She is, beyond all 
doubt, too proper to be pretty.” 

“Charlotte is trying, certainly, but I think she is a good soul,” 
says Mrs. Vyvyan, carelessly, of her “dearest friend.” ‘Stamer— 
Stamer. It is a good name enough, but perhaps assumed.” 
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“«¢What’s in a name?’” quotes her brother. ‘We have all heard 
about the rose, you know, and considering what we have heard she must 
be superior to any rose. If her surname was Brown, Jones, or Robin- 
son, it wouldn’t take the lustre out of her eyes, or add an inch to her 
nose—which I hear is pure Greek. By-the-bye, she has got the 
most questionable christian name.” 

“‘ How, questionable ? ” 

“It is almost improper,” says Captain Blackwood, with a faint 
laugh. The day is warm, and laughter of the pronounced sort is 
beyond him. “She calls herself ‘Audrey.’ It sounds stagey, 
doesn’t it? A woman who respected herself wouldn’t go round with 
that name, would she? It’s so disgracefully out of the common.” 

“A mame signifies very little,” says Mrs. Vyvyan, severely, who 
doesn’t like being ridiculed even by a pet brother. 

‘Look here, Pussy,” says Captain Blackwood : ‘‘ Don’t you be the 
first to taboo this poor little woman. She is only your own age, I 
hear, twenty-seven” (Mrs. Vyvyan is thirty-two), ‘so don’t be hard 
onher No doubt she has had bad times enough, without our coming 
down heavily upon her.” 

“I shan’t do anything, of course, until other people move,” says 
Mrs. Vyvyan, much mollified by that happy allusion to her—or rath 
Mrs. Stamer’s age. ‘The other people mean the Bishop, Mrs. Bishop, 
and Lady Mary Gore. 

** And don’t be too hasty even then,” advises her brother, who is a 
good-natured young man, some three years her junior. ‘‘ By-the-bye, 
talking of haste, I would take three inches off her tail, if I were you. 
You shouldn’t delay another hour.” 

“Off whose tail?” startled. 

*Gilly’s. These Irish terriers don’t look the thing with tails.” 

“Oh! the dog,” says his sister, in a relieved tone. “I thought you 
were speaking of I don’t understand dogs, but take off Gilly’s 
tail if you like, only—don’t hurt her.” 

“Here comes Charlotte the Grynder: so I'll retire,” says Captain 
Blackwood, glancing down the avenue through the open window. 
“She has got on her new black silk, so she means mischief. I won’t 
have any tea this evening, thanks, unless you will be so good as to 
send it to the library. And, Pussy, a last word: if you really want to 
make your friend thoroughly happy, just expatiate on what you have 
heard of Mrs, Stamer’s beauty.” 

A sound outside, a well-known semi-masculine step, and Captain 
Blackwood flies to regions dull—but inaccessible. 





In spite of its many spinsters, society in Pullingham is eminently 
good-natured. Just now it is grieving excessively at having to hold 
pack the right hand of fellowship from the stranger at The Holmes. 
But as The Larches have not gone to see her in their landau, The 
Elms have not dared to show her the light of their countenance in 
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their phaeton ; and so on in the lesser degrees of pride, each member 
shrinking from the initiative in this matter. 

At the end of a week, however, things come to a climax. The 
Bishop, a wonderfully unworldly man as bishops go, waking to a 
sense of the situation, drags himself away from the contemplation of 
his strawberry beds, and persuades Mrs. Bishop to put on her best 
bonnet, and come with him to make a formal call at The Holmes. 
This, poor woman, she does in fear and trembling: Lady Mary Gore 
has not as yet signified her intention of visiting the new comer, and 
Laday Mry is own sister to a duke! Supposing Mrs. Bishop should 
be putting her foot in it! Awful thought! 

She feels a little faint, but having donned the bonnet in obedience 
to her lord, ascends the Noah’s Ark they call a coach, and drives 
away with him to call upon this unknown woman who may or may 
not (here the feeling of faintness returns) be respectable: she almost 
weeps, and certainly scolds all the way there, and finally arrives just 
in time to meet Lady Mary departing. 

Yes, there zs balm in Gilead! Again, the sun shines, the flowers emit 
the sweetest perfume. Allischanged. She presses Lady Mary’s hand 
affectionately, and murmurs “how glad she is to see that dear 
Lady Mary oo” (the “too” heavily emphasised) “‘has espoused this 
poor creature’s cause, and has not gone over to those who seem 
bent on ignoring her presence in the county.” 

Lady Mary nods and blinks, and gives it as her opinion that the 
“poor creature” is absolutely charming, and goes on her way re- 
joicing, with a large smile upon her broad, ugly, lovely old face. 

After the Bishop, Mrs. Vyvyan calls, and after that there is a rush 
from minor quarters to see the pretty widow, who has dropped down 
amongst them, as if from the skies. 

They find her very good to look at; so good that somebody says 
she cannot be bad, her face is so angelic ; yet everyone, in his or her 
secret heart, feels that there may be something in her past not 
altogether—well—you understand: and this adds piquancy to the 
acquaintance, though all would have died rather than confess it. 

There is one great charm about Mrs. Stamer. She is always at 
home, and always to be seen, so everyone can gratify his curiosity 
about her. She is ever to be found seated in a huge rocking-chair in 
her drawing-room, with the windows open (it is hottest, brightest 
June), an immense peacock fan in her little jewelled hand, and a very 
tiny child at her feet. 

She is dressed in deepest mourning—not crape exactly, but heavy 
black for all that, relieved here and there by some handsome jet, and 
old lace frillings at the throat and wrists. The child is in mourning, 
too: yet she tells everyone she has been a widow for a little more than 
three years. On her left hand, as in duty bound (this is Miss 
Grynde’s remark not mine), she wears a plain wedding ring ; on her 
right two magnificent diamonds, worth a small fortune. Miss Grynde 
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is further of opinion that diamond rings of such value on a widow of 
unknown fame—are not respectable ! 

Pullingham is festive: it is even lavish in its hospitality. Invita- 
tions to stately afternoons, pompous dinners, and frivolous evenings 
have been showered upon Mrs. Stamer—all in vain. She has politely 
declined to join the dance in any form whatsoever. Indeed, she lets 
it be understood that she means to abjure gaiety, and devotes herself 
exclusively to the cultivation of her child. 

The child is a decided feature in her programme. There have been, 
and there are, pretty children in Pullingham, but anything so 
ethereally lovely as the little fairy who calls Mrs. Stamer ‘mamma ” 
has never yet been seen there. She is a minute thing of five years, 
with yellow hair that encircles her like a cloud, and out of which gleam 
dark eyes and crimson lips, a complexion like a veritable white rose, 
and a wistful expression that must have come with her from her own 
domain of Faerie. 


To-day, being just a trifle cooler than its fellows, Mrs. Vyvyan drives 
her ponies down to The Holmes, and entering the shaded drawing-room 
there, literally lays siege to Mrs. Stamer, who is looking as slender and 
cool and calm as though the heat is not go°® in the shade, without even 
one sighing breeze to relieve its intensity. The flowers are droop- 
ing; the streamlets run slowly; gentle Zephyrus has forgotten the 
earth ! 

“You must come to us this evening,” says Mrs. Vyvyan impetuously. 
‘“You must indeed. . Why, you have been here for a full month, and 
never put in an evening anywhere. It is almost uncivil of you.” 

“Oh! not uncivil,” says Mrs. Stamer gently. 

‘Well then, unkind. We wish to make you one of us, and you 
won’t have it,” says Mrs. Vyvyan, who had been the first to traduce 
her and the second to adore her. ‘“ Besides, to-night I want you.” 

“‘ There are so many others,” says the pale widow, with a faint smile. 
“In your charming circle a stranger—such as I am—cannot possibly 
be missed. A stranger however who feels your kindness deeply, and 
hardly knows how she can repay it.” This last, with extreme grace, 
and a soft, undulating movement, and a sweeter smile. 

‘“‘T know,” says Mrs. Vyvyan briskly. ‘* There is nothing to repay : 
but if you think there is, come to me to-night. It will be an early 
party ; so early that I will ask you to bring the little one with you; 
my May and Edith will look after her.” 

At this, a faint little plaintive voice that seems to come from the 
mother’s feet, makes itself heard. The child has been sitting on alow 
footstool buried in one of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming tales, but the 
last sentence spoken has become English to her. She rises and throws 
her bare soft arms around her mother’s neck. 

“Oh, mamma, do, do take me! I have never been to a real 
party, and I want to play with Edith.” Mrs. Stamer is not proof 
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against this solicitation. It was indeed a lucky hour when Mrs, 
Vyvyan thought of asking the child. 

“ But my pet ” begins the widow, faintly. 

** Say yes,” entreats the golden-haired elf with authority—at which 
Mrs. Vyvyan laughs. 

“You wé// come,” she says, hopefully. “That is right. Dulce,” to 
the child, “I owe you a debt of gratitude. The fact is, the General is 
to be with us. He is staying with the Claremont people, and he is 
such a charming man, I should quite like you to meet him.” 

“JT will come to you,” sighs Mrs. Stamer, unwillingly. It is 
terrible to her to emerge from her seclusion, but she feels, in this 
instance, it will be too unfriendly to refuse. And if she has to live 
her life amongst these people, the sooner she accepts their ways the 
better, if only for her child’s sake. 

“‘Now that is right,” says Mrs. Vyvyan ; and she presses a little 
kiss upon Mrs. Stamer’s pale cheek, as she takes her departure. 





As Mrs. Stamer enters the reception rooms at the Grange, she 
finds them fuller than she had anticipated: where all these people 
can have come from is the first thought. Pullingham, in her eyes, 
had not appeared large enough to contain one-half of them, yet after 
a careful scrutiny she confesses to herself that no face here is un- 
familiar. Everyone seems a little surprised, and a good deal glad to 
see her. Her child is caressed and petted to her heart’s content, 
until May and Edith Vyvyan carry her off bodily. The hostess 
rustles up to Mrs. Stamer, and makes much of her, and says some- 
thing about George ; whereupon Captain Blackwood asserts himself, 
and takes Mrs. Stamer to the upper end of the room, where a window 
opens upon a scene replete with moonbeans and a shimmering lake. 

Somebody is singing.. The voice is not loud or powerful, but it is 
sweet, and it thrills one’s soul only to hear it. Mrs. Stamer sighs 
profoundly, and sinking into a low chair, tells herself she may probably 
be happy here for an hour or two. 

The moon is streaming in upon her; the gardens below are 
ali aflood with its light; the tiny wavelets on the lake seem to be 
sobbing and swaying through very ecstacy, so loving is the touch Diana 
gives them. A faint glimpse of the distant ocean, sparkling and 
scintillating in the clear rays, can be caught through the branches of 
the tall firs, that stand out jet black against the pallid sky. The 
perfume of many flowers creeps up, to render a perfect scene more 
perfect, and Mrs. Stamer leaning back in her seat, with eyes sympa- 
thetic turned upon the lovely light, adds to it another charm. 
Captain Blackwood is not talking; for this she is secretly grateful. 
He is contenting himself with a prolonged survey of the faultless face 
beside him, that, calm and quiet as marble, yet suggests such possibili- 
ties of passionate feeling. 

Then the song comes to an end, and a little murmur of admiration 
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follows it ; ‘hat dies away, and after it comes a fluttering : at the lower 
end of the long room there stands the entrance door and Blackwood 
glancing in its direction says, lazily : 

“The Claremont people at last, avd the General!” 

Mrs. Stamer, thus roused from her reverie, turns to her companion. 
“« The General,” she says with a slight touch of amusement in her 
tone ; and then, as if impelled by some absurd curiosity, she rises 
and glances down the room to where the last comers stand talking to 
Mrs. Vyvyan. 

A tall, soldierly-looking man with clear-cut features, a heavy mous- 
tache, and very mournful eyes, is most conspicuous amongst the group. 
He is grave to a fault ; but now, even as she looks, he smiles, and his 
smile is full of beauty, and transforms him in one instant from middle- 
age to youth. 

** He is younger than one would expect in a General,” says Captain 
Blackwood, without any particular interest in his tone, “‘ though real 
live Generals, to tell the truth, are few and far between in Pulling- 
ham. He—By Jove!” 

He is barely in time to catch Mrs. Stamer in his arms, as she sways 
forward and falls in a dead faint : caused by the heat, no doubt. 

It is the simplest thing in the world to get her out of the room, and 
upstairs to Mrs. Vyvyan’s bed without a sensation of any kind. One or 
two of the women guests, seeing what has happened, go with her, and 
as for the rest, they know nothing of the mishap that has befallen the 
mistress of the Holmes, until several hours later. 

Time flies. ‘The General is naturally the hero of the hour, coming 
fresh from Afghanistan. By-and-bye, the young people take to dancing 
in the grand old hall, and the General—who has laughingly declined 
to trip it unless he can find a partner of his own age, and what woman 
will acknowledge to that?—steps out on the balcony, and gazes 
thoughtfully upon the sleeping garden. All is peace !—a great calm 
has fallen on the world. It seems almost as if ever-ready sin has sunk 
to rest: the lake ripples; the moonbeams shiver; the flowers sleep; no 
sound comes to move the intense quiet of the hour. But what is this? 

A little form—is it angel or fairy?— comes slowly up to the 
General across the stone balcony. Pausing near him, it lifts its large 
eyes confidently to his face. It is the child Dulce, who has grown 
wearied with her play, and would fain be at rest within her snowy bed. 
He can touch her if he will but put forth his hand. Involuntarily 
he does so, and drawing her to him, gazes into her small face. 

As he does so, his own changes: a heavy pallor shines through the 
bronze an Indian sun has laid upon his cheek. Raising her he takes 
her impetuously to where the light from the many lamps within must 
fall upon her, and illumine her baby features. Who is she like ?— 

Who ?—alas ! too well he knows. His breath comes with painful 
rapidity, a film gathering before his eyes shuts out from them the 
little face he wants to see. 
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“Your name, child, your name?” he says hoarsely, so hoarsely in- 
deed that the words are lost to her. She shakes her head wearily, and 
looks with the sleepy, but uncertain interest of a moment upon the 
gay scene within. The General’s eyes are wild, yet, strange to say, 
the child betrays no fear. She only nestles a little closer to him, 
and slips an arm round his neck, and lays one of the fairest heads 
in Christendom upon his shoulder. 

‘‘T am tired,” she says. ‘I wish mamma would take me home.” 

“Where is your mother ?” asks he, eagerly. 

“In the drawing-room,” replies the child, as her little head grows 
heavier. ‘If you see her, call her.” 

The General casts a piercing glance around the room. He can 
see nothing that may alleviate the uneasiness that has full posses- 
sion of his breast. ‘Tell me your name, my little one,” he says 
gently. 

“Dulce Stamer,” replies the drowsy fairy. After which confession, 
she sinks into placid sleep within his arms. 

Finding a seat near him, the General slowly takes possession of it. 
It is deep in the embrasure of the old-fashioned window, and is 
hidden from the room by curtains that hang heavily. Here he sits 
nursing the child contentedly; with infinite care he so disposes 
the little rounded limbs and dainty body that her sleep may be the 
sounder. With unspeakable tenderness he gazes upon the silken 
lashes and rosy lips, through which the breath of life ebbs and flows 
calmly, evenly. 

So an hour passes, and then the curtains are parted, and Mrs. Vyvyan 
looking in, stares at the tableau that presents itself to her view. A 
veteran and an infant! If incongruous, it is at least charming. 

‘General !” she whispers, with a low laugh. “Is it so you have 
been entertained? Who made you a nurse to-night ?” 

‘“‘ She came to me of her own accord,” says the General, somewhat 
proudly ; “she gave herself into my keeping with the most flattering 
trust. If you don’t want her, don’t take her from me. I have seldom 
been so happy as I have been to-night.” 

“That is very sweet of you,” says Mrs. Vyvyan; ‘but I must let 
you off duty now. Dulce’s mother waits her. She is going home.” 

‘“‘ Then, let me take her to her carriage,” says the General, strangely 
loath to surrender his little friend to anyone. 

“No, no,” says Mrs. Vyvyan earnestly. ‘Mrs. Stamer has not 
been well, and so wants to get away quietly. A strange face might 
upset her.” So saying, she stoops, and lifting Dulce with the utmost 
gentleness, bears her away from the General. 

“ Did you enjoy yourself, darling?” asks Mrs. Stamer, as she and the 
child are rolling home swiftly beneath the light of the quiet stars, 
through the scented lanes, heavy with dew and moonshine. 

“‘ Yes, so much,” says the little one. . ‘‘ But went to sleep ; and he 
was very good to me, and nursed me so cou.iortably.” 
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“ Who did, darling ?” she asks indifferently. 

“The strange man.” 

‘* What man?” cries her mother, with as much force as though 
someone had struck her. A passionate throb takes her heart ; all 
her pulses beat tumultuously. 

“The tall, thin man,” says the child, simply ; “they called him the 
General !” 

“ Ah!” says Mrs. Stamer. She inhales her breath quickly, making 
a sound like a sob, and leans back in the carriage. 


It is now next day; and again Apollo is on high, saluting the 
earth with his fire. Last night the General slept little, but asked 
many questions. He had kept one of the Clares (on their return 
from the Grange) in the smoking-room until an unconscionable hour, 
probing him unmercifully about The Holmes and its inmates, until 
the poor young man’s lids fell down over his eyes. Then the 
General, seeing no more was to be gained from him, generously sent 
him to bed. But bed for the General that night meant nothing less 
than torment. 

Something had happened to wake within him memories of a past, 
now three years old. He had not been General Steyne then, but a 
colonel, and life at that time had shown him its sweetest and its 
bitterest sides. He had been wrong then, he knows that now—he 
had been wrong, indeed, all through, but only discovered his error 
when too late. And last night—a few hours ago, a little baby face, 
a tiny rose-tinged thing, framed in a glory of hair, yellow as uncut 
corn, had raised within him a demon of remorse and longing that 
will not be laid. 

This morning, breakfast is a mockery to him, so unnerved is he by 
his long vigil. He fidgets secretly, whilst the others eat their kidneys 
and toast, and laugh over last night’s proceedings ; and when decency 
allows, he rises, and, finding a hat, walks quickly down the stone steps 
of Claremont, and turns eagerly in the direction that leads to The 
Holmes. Yes. Now at once and for ever, he will get rid of the 
gnawing anxiety, the consuming hope that has been destroying him 
for hours; and when he has walked two miles, and his heart has 
begun to beat feverishly, he comes face to face with Mrs. Stamer, at 
‘her entrance gate. 

For a long minute they gaze at each other in a silence that may tie 
felt. The General breaks it. ‘I was not mistaken, then,” he says, 
in a low tone. 

‘‘ No? and what then?” says Mrs. Stamer, in a cold, clear voice, 
full of defiance. She raises her eyes proudly to his, though in very 
truth her soul is fainting within her. 

‘ After three long years of incessant search, to find you here—of 
all places—unawares !” he says, gazing earnestly at her. He seems 
lost in astonishment ; he cannot, though the doing so would bea 
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relief to him, avert his eyes from the fair but wrathful face, that returns 
his glance so steadily. 

** Well, you Aave found me,” she says, still defiant ; “‘ and now what 
have you gained by your discovery ?” 

** Not much, perhaps, in your eyes ; but to me this accidental meet- 
ing has brought comfort that is almost overpowering. I have seen 
you—you are alive and well. It is a great deal. You cannot, of 
course, understand how much—and besides all this, J have held the 
child in my arms! She slept here” (laying his hand upon his heart 
with a rather simple gesture). ‘She had her little arms around my 
neck ; she was afpy with me.” 

“* My daughter told me you had been kind to her,” says Mrs. Stamer, 
coldly. She speaks as one might who is acknowledging a small kind- 
ness done to her by an acquaintance of a day. The settled distance 
of her manner cuts him to the heart. 

“It was nothing,” he says, his colour rising, his voice growing 
tremulous; “ nothing to you, at least; but it filled me with a joy I have 
not known for years—for three long years. “I can still feel the 
pressure of her little head.” 

*‘ Dulce was grateful to you,” says Dulce’s mother, icily. “I regret 
she cannot thank you in person.” 

**¢ Dulce.’ She was Audrey once,” exclaims he, quickly. 

**T changed all that when I changed —— many other things. Dulce 
suits her best—my sweet /” As the last words fall from her lips they 
soften them, and her whole face grows alight with the rapturous 
glow born of the most eternal love of all! 

‘“* May I not see her?” asks the General, very humbly. “Surely I 
have some claim to " 

“ She belongs to me,” says Mrs. Stamer, interrupting him with some 
passion. Is there not fear mingled with it? She turns aside from 
him, as though his presence is no longer tolerable. 

“You are in mourning,” he says, quickly, bent on detaining her 
for even one more precious minute. 

‘“* Sombre colours become those who are widowed,” replies she, with 
her eyes on the ground. 

‘But the child?” exclaims he in deep agitation. ‘ Last night I 
noticed it—she, too, is in mourning ?” 

“Tt is only right she should be so; she has lost her father,” says 
Mrs. Stamer. She moves away from him to where the giant elms 
are throwing dark shadows on the grass, and soon is lost to sight 
amidst their gloom. 

Looking older, greyer, the General goes down the dusty road, lost 
in saddest thought; coming to a stile, he steps over it, and enters a 
field, green as emerald, at the side of which a little stream runs 
gurgling with tremulous glee, as it rushes to meet the great ocean, 
that lies in a white mist far below. A mighty fir uprears itself in the 
corner of this field, and, leaning against it, the General gives himself 
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up to the most miserable reflections, when a sound comes to him. 
A fresh, sweet sound, that thrills him to his heart’s core, and uplifts it 
to know that even for him there is joy upon the blessed earth. 

It is a child’s voice singing ; and the child herself is coming to him 
across the sunlit sward, with her dark eyes all aglow, and her lips parted, 
and her hair flying behind her, like a golden glory. She has crimson 
poppies in her hands, and is holding them close to her little bosom, 
as though filled with love for them, as she speeds along. She has 
escaped from nurse, and in the delicious sense of freedom, is chant- 
ing aloud a merry lilt. 

But even as the General gazes upon her, a change passes over the 
little face. As if to prove that ever pain must mingle with our 
dearest gladness here, the child pauses in her happy run, her song 
ceases. The small face puckers ominously; and, sinking on the 
ground, she bursts into a flood of tears. 

In a moment the General is at her side, has lifted her in his strong 
arms, and is asking her what has happened. He presses her tangled 
yellow head against his breast, and betrays such genuine grief at her 
mishap that the child is half consoled. He may be unlearned in 
childhood’s ways, yet it is with a touch that a woman might have 
envied, because of its gentleness, that he sets about discovering the 
damage done. 

Dulce is not shy. She has ceased crying; and now, lifting her 
angelic eyes to his, she points sorrowfully to her little rounded bare 
leg, as though demanding sympathy. It is a small affair, after all— 
the sting of a venomous nettle, that has raised a pink flush upon her 
tender skin. The General stoops and kisses the soft injured limb 
with the greatest tenderness. 

He even removes the shoe and sock from her foot, with a view to 
ascertaining whether or not the wicked nettle has penetrated through 
the strong kid. Then with an awkwardness unrivalled, he draws on 
the sock again, and after a fierce and protracted battle with it, reduces 
the button of the shoe to subjection. Dulce is delighted with him. 
She has quite adopted him by this time, and is sitting without the 
slightest regard for decency with her arms tightly clasped round his 
neck, and her cheek rubbing its velvet softness against his. 

“Does he know mamma? Does he love her ?” 

The General flushes. ‘‘ Yes, he has seen mamma. Does she love 
her?” 

“Oh yes. Mamma is beautiful and must be loved. She, Dulce, 
loves her most, though, when she is crying; and she is often crying, 
poor mamma. Then Dulce comforts her. Mamma says she is her 
only comfort.” 

*¢ And Dulce’s papa ?” 

‘‘ Papa is dead. Mamma has said so. He is buried, down, down,” 
pointing to the ground. ‘‘But mamma told her only yesterday that 
she must love him always, even though she may never see him till she 
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goes up to Heaven. He was the best man that ever lived,” says 
Dulce, sweetly, as if repeating an old lesson, looking straight into the 
General’s abashed eyes. 

** He was not,” says the General suddenly, losing his head. 

“ But he was,” declares the child indignantly, regarding him with a 
sudden accession of disfavour. ‘ Mamma says so.” 

“Mamma!” : 

“Yes, my mamma—and she knows. You knew him too,” says the 
little one, with all a child’s singular astuteness. ‘“ Tell me about him ; 
was he big >——-—Tall ?” 

She has forgotten her anger of a moment since, and is now gazing 
at him with one of her sweetest smiles. 

** Yes,” says the General. 

* And with grey hair, like yours,” stroking his grizzly locks. 

“Yes, just like mine. He was old, too,” says the General, with a 
touch of ill-suppressed bitterness. 

“‘ Had he nice eyes, like yours? ” 

“Very like mine, my angel.” And then the child tightens her 
arms about him, and entreats him to come home with her to her own 
house, and she will show him her pretty garden, and her ducks, and 

her little soft yellow chicks, and the rose that has bloomed upon her 
own tree. 

But the General declares he cannot come to-day; some other 
time. He breaks off abruptly in the middle of a sentence, and bends 
his head upon his breast. Growing frightened, the little one tries to 
raise it, and she sees that tears are running down the General’s 
cheeks, and that he is crying. 


To-day, as usual, Mrs. Stamer is sitting in her huge rocking-chair, 
wafting her big fan to and fro. Her lids have drooped slightly over 
her eyes in true drowsy fashion; the action of her wrist grows languid; 
she is in full enjoyment of an afternoon as sultry and free from air of 
any kind as one living for years in the far East can possibly desire. 

Yet there is a faint curve about her perfect lips that is hardly happy, 
a touch of pallor in her soft cheeks that suggests mournful, nay, even 
hateful thought. 

“General Steyne,” says a servant, opening the door suddenly, so 
detaching her from a painful past, as to bring her to a yet more 
painful .present—to judge by the cloud that covers her fair face. 

But the servant’s eye is on her, and so she forces herself to rise, and 
bow coldly to her visitor, and say ‘‘ How d’ye do,” as quietly as if the 
heart in her body is not beating wildly, madly with surprise and 
indignation, and something else, perhaps. 

Then the servant vanishes ; and as he does so her enforced courtesy 
vanishes too, and with passionate contempt and anger she turns to the 
General. 

“You And here!” she says. It is as if she would gladly have 
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said much more, but that her strength is insufficient for her. She is 
literally consumed by the emotion that is making her bosom rise and 
fall tumultuously. 

“TI couldn’t help it,” says the General. It is a perfectly puerile 
excuse, and at the least very humble—so humble that it would have 
disarmed most women’s anger. Unhappily it has only the effect of 
increasing Mrs. Stamer’s. 

“That you should dare to seek me,” she says, with a little gasp, 
“to even /ook upon my face again: to——” 

‘It was that that brought me,” interrupts he, eagerly. So eagerly 
that, for the moment, he appears almost a young man. “To look 
upon your face once more—for the last time, perhaps. That I am 
unworthy to do it, I know; but I risked everything, even your anger. 
It was an overpowering desire; I could not conquer it.” He speaks 
somewhat incoherently, and when his voice fails him, there is a pause. 

‘“* Now that you have gratified your desire, I shall be glad if you will 
go,” says Mrs. Stamer, drawing her breath in a somewhat laboured 
fashion. She is standing always, and has one hand upon a chair near 
her, as though to steady herself. Her face is white as death, her 
eyes are all afire. 

** Audrey ! Have you forgotten all!” cries he, in anguish ; “all our 
happy past: you used to say you were happy then. Must my one 
crime be as a curse upon my whole life? Is pardon impossible ?” 

Quite impossible !” 

** Could you not ¢ry to forgive?” 

“For what?” she asks sternly. ‘To love again—to be again 
undone? JVo/ I have wisdom now, where I had only childish trust 
before. Unheard, you condemned me. Another’s voice, the voice of 
a common slanderer, was more precious in your ears than mine. You 
believed me false to you—/false/ How can I forgive, or forget that? 
You have sown; you now reap; and all is at an end between us.” 

“Even memory?” asks he, despairingly. ‘Are there 0 hours 
you can look back upon, and wish ‘ 

**T never look back,” cries she, vehemently, putting up her hand as 
though to ward off some fatal blow. ‘“ Mever/ I will not.” 

She is strangely agitated. She betrays a forced determination not 
to be won over by any argument, however specious. 

“Tf, then, for the future I am to be nothing to you,” says the 
General, in a low tone that he strives hard to reduce to calmness, 
*‘ tell me—what of the child?” 

At this a terrible fear takes possession of her. Her lips part, but 
no sound comes from them. She looks at him with a dumb entreaty 
in her beautiful eyes, that amounts almost to agony. 

Will he take the child from her? Has he the power to do so? 
Will he cruelly deprive her of the little creature who has been to her 
for years as her very heart’s blood? Must she live without the sweet 
companionship that has grown necessary to her, the fond baby kisses 
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that have rendered her sad life not only bearable but almost to be 
desired ? 

“You will not take the child from me!” she says in a dying tone. 
Her face grows absolutely grey with fear—involuntarily she lays her 
hand upon her throat, as one might who is in danger of suffocation. 

**No, no, no,” says the General, vehemently, her evident distrust 
of him causing him even keener anguish than what has gone before. 
“The child is yours. I surrender all claim, no matter what it costs 
me. I owe youso much. I will do nothing to wound you. You 
have suffered enough at my hands already. I shall do whatever you 
wish in the future. It rests in your own hands. If you tell me to 
go now, I shall obey you.” 

“Then, go,” exclaims she: and his face changes perceptibly. 

*‘ And if you tell me never to return—if you think that will be for 
your happiness,” his voice trembles, “you shall s¢s/7 be obeyed !” 
Though he has forced himself to utter the words, they are almost 
unintelligible. Is she merciless, or has she indeed lost all love for 
him? Has his one act of unfaith destroyed for ever the hold he 
once had upon her heart ? 

“Tt will be better so,” she says, her tone uncertain. She has 
risen to her feet, and is staring at him with yearning eyes. Is this 
indeed to be the end? Is she, by two or three words to drive him for 
ever from her presence? How tall he looks, how grand, how soldier- 
like, and—he is her husband—and once —once she loved him wildly. 
The General, drawing himself up to his full height, which is magni- 
ficent, walks to the door. Has he not given his word to obey her? 

In this world how many great things hinge upon a bare circum- 
stance. But for an interruption he might have gone forth and never 
looked again upon the face dearest to him. Even as he opens the 
door, Dulce comes rushing in with flying hair, and sparkling eyes, 
and happy crimson lips, glad with smiles. 

“Oh, nurse told me you were here,” she cries, as she precipitates 
herself upon the General, and impounds him on the spot. 

“ It is my general,” she says glancing over her white, rounded shoulder 
at her mother, who seems turned into stone. The child is in a very 
rapture; she throws her little arms around his neck and smothers 
him with kisses. 

“‘T guessed you would come. I told mamma I had asked you, 
and that I thought you would come : and you see,” with a triumphant 
glance at her pale mother, “I was right.” 

“ Quite right,” says the General, very gently. ‘‘ Yet you see, Dulce, 
my coming has been of no use. I must go now, even as you come.” 

“No, no,” says the child hospitably. ‘‘ Mamma, ask him to stay and 
have tea with us.” 

“T can’t stay, indeed,” says the poor General hurriedly. 

“Mamma, make him,” cries the anxious little voice. “I want 
to Show him my new chickens.” 
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“T shall be glad if you will stay,” says Mrs. Stamer in a stifled tone. 
The sight of the child in his arms, with her pretty cheek pressed 
against his, is almost more than she can endure. 

“ There!” says Dulce, slipping out of his arms. ‘ Now you must 
stay—and I shall run and tell Jackson to bring the tea at once.” 

In a moment she is gone. The General looks with some em- 
barrassment at Mrs. Stamer, and sees that she has covered her face 
with her hands, and is crying silently, but passionately. 

In a moment he is at her side; at her feet. ‘‘ Audrey, Audrey,” 
he cries’imploringly. ‘ Would it be possible to forgive !” 

‘“‘ No, no,” sobs she, bitterly, but her voice is not unforgiving. 

“Our whole lives must be influenced by this moment,” says 
General Steyne, solemnly. ‘I implore you to think. I know I am 
unworthy of pardon, but if +4 

“Memory would come between us,” whispers she, sadly. 

“‘ Nothing shall come between us! If so blessed a thing could 
happen, as that you would take me back into your heart, no earthly 
power should separate us again.” 

He waits with beating pulse for her reply. Lifting her streaming 
eyes to his, she says “You are really sorry?” It is a foolish question, 
but very womanly, and it fills the General with contrition. 

* Alas!” he says, mournfully, “need you ask me that question, my 
beloved? I doubt if even the great joy of being forgiven by you— 
if that joy be mine, Audrey—can altogether blot out the recollec- 
tion of these three past miserable years, during which remorse has 
been my companion day and night.” 

“T will drive out that companion,” murmurs she with quivering lips, 
yielding to his sweet caress. ‘‘ My husband, now that I am your own 
again, all evil thoughts will fly from you.” 





“ Here comes tea,” cries Dulce, dancing into the room before the 
solemn footman, who is following her with the tray. 

“Ts it,” says her mother, with a tremulous smile. ‘Good child! 
Now, will you go and tell cook, that General Steyne will dine with us 
at half-past seven. No, Jackson, no, I want Miss Dulce to take the 
message herself!” 




















































































“GIN A BOGIE MEET A BOGIE.” 
VISION THE FIRST.—HERS. 





e 
SAW him for the first time at mess; when we were entertaining 
» the Southwoldshire Militia. He had been absent on leave when 
I exchanged into the Royal Denbigh, and I knew no more of him 
than his name, Major Egbert Eyken, an exasperating name enough, 
1S but suggestive of nothing to my mind except a passing wonder if he 
n were one of the Eykens of Derridown, old friends of mine. 
There he was in person, sitting opposite to me; a fresh-coloured, 
broad-chested, small-waisted figure; with a thick, brown moustache 
d and large round eyes, a very model of military beauty, from the 
y nursery-maid’s point of view. 
“Yes: that’s Eyken,” said my neighbour. ‘Man with a story, 
g you know. Looks like it, doesn’t he?” 
ly “Well, no, I can’t say he does,” I replied, glancing across at the 
plateful of gooseberry-tart and cream which the Major was putting 
y “away” with evident enjoyment. ‘ Nota tragic one, anyhow.” 
- “Can’t say. It’s a mystery. Something about a girl, of course. 
= Think he’s under a vow, myself.” 
iS I looked again at the Major with greater interest; at the same 
moment he raised his eyes to mine and an odd flash of recognition 
S, or sympathy passed between us. I felt I must have known him before, 
n though when or where, I could not say—and was fore-ordained to 
see a good deal more of him. The same mysterious impression 
thrilled through him at the same moment with curious results, as I was 
e afterwards to learn; ¢exI only noticed him start, stare good-humouredly 
at me and fill and empty a glass of sherry rapidly, glancing furtively 





| again at me over his napkin as he wiped his moustache. 
Is “Just look out for Eyken at eleven to-night,” Montmorenci- 
e Smith said to me in an undertone, as we rose from table. 

After dinner Eyken and I made acquaintance. He was one of the 
Eykens of Derridown, and knew some of my people slightly. He was 
not very brilliant, but pleasant and inclined to be friendly, and we 
talked till Montmorenci-Smith came up to suggest whist. I hated it, 
but Eyken agreed readily enough. Smith—who hadn’t asked him, by 
the way—hesitated for a moment and then went off with him, giving 
me a queer look as he turned away. 

In half an hour he was back again. ‘‘ Look here, Breye, you must 
come. Eyken has bolted in the middle of a rubber, and old Jervoise 
is furious. Eyken’s way, you know—says his nose is bleeding !” 

“Well, why shouldn’t it be?” 


“Oh! Isay! Jt won't stop to-night. It’s past eleven. 
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I rose reluctantly. “I suppose I must, if you want me: but 
what’s the joke about eleven o’clock and Eyken? I don’t see it yet.” 

“‘ That’s the mystery that none of us have been able to find out.” 

I looked inquisitively at Eyken’s door as I passed it that night. 
It was closed, but a beam of light shot through the keyhole and a 
cheerful scent of tobacco wafted into the passage. ‘ Queer,” I said to 
myself as I mused over the events of the evening on my pillow. 
** But I can call on Mrs. Montmorenci-Smith to-morrow.” 

Very little went on in the regiment that was not known to Mrs. 
Montmorenci-Smith. Though but a bride of some two months, 
she had become possessed of more information respecting the 
ways and doings of every man in it than the greyest veteran amongst 
us. She was a bright, baby-faced little creature, with soft kittenish 
ways and innocent looks that would coax and twist the most com- 
promising bits of scandal out of one, without committing herself to a 
single statement. I “looked in” casually next day at afternoon tea- 
time. Luck favoured me. She was alone, and inclined to chat and 
be amused. I told her two precious little bits of gossip while she 
sipped her tea, and then dropped Eyken’s name into the conversation, 
lightly and warily as a delicate fly on a trout-stream. 

“Do you know him?” she asked. “I mean intimately. Any 
better than everybody else does?” 

“*T know a great deal about him,” I replied, discreetly. 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘ Poor man, how he does get himself talked 
about! You don’t believe all you hear, do you, Mr. Breyebrook ?” 

“Some of it is certainly true,” I observed, more diplomatically than 
before. ‘Tell me what you want to know, Mrs. Smith, and perhaps— 
without betraying confidence—I may suggest an explanation.” 

**What! you know what he does with himself every night? How 
did you find out?” 

“‘T can go into no details, even to you. Are you sure that your 
husband knows no more than yourself ?” 

“Nevyl? oh dear, no! The regiment has been talking of Major 
Eyken’s queer ways for a long while. He never goes to a ball, though 
he’ll go anywhere for an afternoon’s dance; won’t act, though he can 
do so quite well, except in some little opening piece ; and the Colonel 
has been quite put out at the pointed way in which he leaves them 
all at once on guest nights. All sorts of devices have been tried to 
make him overstay the time.” 

“With success ?” 

“That’s the aggravating part; when they did succeed, nothing 
happened.” 

“And so the marvel collapses! I have an old aunt somewhere, 
who is never anywhere but in her bed by 10.30. I have known 
one or two other people afflicted with the same peculiarity, but it 
never gained them any special reputation.” 

“This is not the same thing at all,” protested my fair hostess, 
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wondering whether I was laughing at her. “If I could only tell you 
half I have heard! He exchanged to us from the 4th, and I’ve a 
cousin in the regiment who says he poisoned somebody he was 
engaged to. Don’t you know the queer trick he has of looking all 
round him suddenly, and giving a little quick jerk to one shoulder? 
Nevyl says—but you'll promise never to mention it—that when he 
was on duty, he always used to turn out the guard at ten o’clock, and 
send his subaltern later: and if there’s any talk about ghosts, or any- 
thing of that sort, he gets up and leaves the room.” 

“In the library at Breyebrook,” I was beginning, when just then 
a Captain and Mrs. Carver were announced, and I came away. 

I regarded the haunted Major with much curiosity for the next few 
days; and I had special opportunities for studying him, as he appeared 
most undeniably attracted to me. I remarked the nervous glance and 
odd little twitch that Mrs. Montmorenci-Smith. had described; but 
otherwise found him undistinguishable from any other specimen of the 
British officer that I was in the habit of meeting, unless by a certain 
openness and simplicity of nature that rendered his connection with 
a mystery the deepest part of it. 

Little as I guessed it, a revelation was on its way to me. One 
evening Boldway took the opportunity of telling a long-winded story 
of an ancestral ghost that walked the family mansion in Midlandshire. 
Now, as we all knew that the name of Boldway’s earliest-known pro- 
genitors still decorated the front of a “Magasin de Modes” in 
Liverpool, this was rather strong. Still, I shouldn’t have cared to 
demolish him if the story had been a good one—but it wasn’t. 

“I suppose your people took that spectre in with the fixtures when 
they bought the house, my dear boy?” I observed. “If they did, it’s 
an imposition, and you ought to have your remedy at law. Genuine 
old-established apparitions. don’t conduct themselves in that fashion.” 

Boldway looked wrathful. ‘ You seem to know a lot about it !” 

“T do,” I replied, with calm superiority. ‘I myself was born on 
the last stroke of midnight one All Souls’ Eve, which happened that 
year to fall on a Friday, and we all know what that implies.” 

Boldway didn’t, so he smoked furiously in silence. 

“Breyebrook, my father’s place, is as well known for its legend as 
Glamis, and my mother was a Rossmore; and I believe the only 


. known instance of a banshee having crossed the Channel occurred in 


our place on the occasion of my grandfather’s death. I don’t believe 
in ghosts myself, but can give you an example of the real thing, if 
you like.” 

Boldway nodded. And JI had just finished a queer little ghostly 
anecdote that I picked up in Paris, when, looking up, I saw Eyken 
just leaving the room. I hadn’t known he was there, and I don’t 
know to this day what impelled me to jump up and follow him. He 
was making his way to his room, but looked back, hesitated, and 
waited for me. 
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“‘T say,” he began, putting his arm in mine, “ was all that true?” 

“Every word—except the ghost. I don’t believe in him yet— 
though others do.” 

“TI should like you to hear—no, to see—if you don’t mind. Won't 
you come and have a cigar in my room?” he ended, with a desperate 
effort. 

A quarter to eleven was chiming from a neighbouring steeple. He 
opened his door and I followed him in. It was a cosy den enough; 
bigger and better furnished than mine. A bright fire blazed in the 
grate, with a big easy chair drawn up in front of it, and a large and 
elaborately-fitted toilet table stood in the window. 

Eyken installed me in the big chair, turned up a duplex lamp on 
the chest of drawers, and lighted the candles on the mantelpiece and 
table; gave a tilt to the looking-glass that reversed it, leaving its 
blank back to the room, and seated himself opposite to me with his 
back to the lamp; all with a certain methodical speed that looked as 
if it were the usual routine of every night. He was certainly much 
agitated. His hand shook and his cheeks grew chalk-white. I 
affected to see nothing, selected a cigar with much deliberation from 
a box on the table, and went on talking, gazing steadily into the fire. 

“T should like you to know a queer old uncle of mine, Eyken. 
He has a place up amongst the hills, that has stood since—well, say 
since there was a hill to stand upon. Of course it’s full of ghosts.” 

“Why doesn’t he demolish it?” asked Eyken absently. 

“One doesn’t exactly know how ghosts take an eviction; and 
perhaps it’s not worth trying. Besides, they are company for him, 
and the servants don’t object, once they find it is considered in the 
wages. It prevents the old place feeling so lonesome to know that the 
fair Ladye Grizel is combing her yellow locks at the top window in 
the ruined West Tower, or wicked Sir Morolt clattering up and down 
the courtyard in full armour on a stormy night.” 

“Ting,” went the little clock over the fireplace as I spoke—“ ting,” 
eleven times, and I heard the Major’s chair give a sudden creak. 

“‘ Now, if you can manage to run down with me, Eyken —— 

“Stop, Breye!” gasped Eyken. ‘Stop! and look here /” 

I did look up suddenly, and my eyes met those of a woman. 

She was standing behind him, her face turned to me, one hand 
resting heavily on his shoulder. Clad in trailing satin and lace, with 
white flowers in her hair, she clutched in her right hand the torn 
wisps and fragments of what might have been a bridal veil. Her left 
hand, seen distinctly against Eyken’s scarlet jacket, was ringless. 

I didn’t believe in her, but I involuntarily rose from my chair. 

“Ah! you see her?” sighed Eyken. “Then it zs true!” and he 
gave his shoulder a violent jerk from under the phantom hand that 
had no effect whatever in dislodging it. 

“Yes, I see something,” I admitted. ‘But I am not prepared to 
say what.” I walked round the table and screwed up the duplex, 
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which was giving a very queer light, though strong enough for ordinary 
purposes. The figure moved as I approached, making way for me. 
She was a little woman, with the smile of a cat, and a way of glancing 
out of the corners of her eyes that boded no good. I changed the 
place of the lamp and resumed my seat. 

“Tell me how she comes to be here, Eyken?” 

“That’s what I’ve been wanting yeu to do from the time I first set 
eyes on you.” 

“On me!” 

“Yes. The moment I saw you a queer feeling came over me. I 
said to myself, ‘Here’s a fellow who can help me, if any man alive 
can;’ but I thought you should see her first. J can’t, except in the 
looking-glass, and I take care not to do ¢hat; but I know she’s 
here—confound her! I won’t give her the satisfaction of taking 
her into society and letting her make me look like a fool there—not 
I—I just come away by myself, and smoke like fury.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that thing —— comes here 
regularly ?” 

“Every night of my life. And stays from eleven till one.” 

I looked steadily and carefully at the apparition. The flame of 
the duplex was distinctly visible through her satin bodice, or through 
her arm as her position slightly changed. She bent over Eyken some- 
times, putting her face mockingly near his, sometimes seeming to 
whisper in his ear, sometimes standing upright and menacing; always 
with the same vixenish smile. Her eyes were alive. The rest might 
have been thick vapour or some semi-transparent medium. 

‘A bride, I presume?” 

“No, thank goodness, Breye! I escaped ¢haz. [I'll begin at the 
beginning. It was at Scarborough, where I met her and her people, 
and we got acquainted somehow. I was rather lonely there, an 
innocent young cub of a subaltern, and was glad enough to have 
someone to talk to at the Spa, and at the hotel dances. She was ever 
so much older than I. Her people were very kind to me, and asked 
me to their place after leaving Scarborough, and I went and was made 
no end of, and told about dear Vi’s cleverness, and her singing and 
her admirers ; but not a word of dear Vi’s little tempers; trust them 
for that. A chance of getting dear Vi disposed of, was worth any 
money. She was the eldest, and precious hot she made it for the 
family circle occasionally, especially when the next sister, Fanny, the 
plain one, got engaged. It wasall hurried up somehow, before I quite 
understood what I had been doing. Old Bolsover wrote to my father, 
promising to make liberal settlements on us; he thought peace and 
quietness cheap at the money, I expect. My governor sent me his 
blessing by return of post. Everybody said what a lucky fellow I was. 
The whole Bolsover family made great fuss over us, and Viola was 
everything that was sweet and devoted. Once or twice some of the 
young ones came out with queer stories, but I set them down to 
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Fan, who was wroth at her sister getting an officer, while her Mon- 
tague was only something wholesale in pickles and jams. 

“Well, the happy day was fixed; my people came down to the 
Bolsovers and I got leave and was staying at the hotel near. A dinner 
was given the evening before the wedding and I sat next Vi. I thought 
she was queer; snappy and sulky ; her dress didn’t fit—the flowers 
hadn’t come from London—a rich godmother had only sent her a butter 
knife—all sorts of things seemed to have gone wrong. When I got 
to the hotel I found that the flowers in question had been sent to me 
by mistake, and as I knew she wanted them, I thought I’d better run 
back with them at once, as it was still early. I took them, and also a 
present which had come from Georgie, a dear little cousin of mine. 
She had sent us a big photographic album with her own pretty face 
in the first page, and a nice little note inside for Vi. When I got back, 
I ran straight up to the boudoir. Such a row was going on! A 
dressmaker was on her knees settling the skirts of Vi’s wedding 
gown; the maid was holding the pins and whimpering piteously, Fan 
was scolding at the top of her voice, and my Viola in white satin was 
stamping and storming and swearing and spitting like fifty cats.” 

Eyken drew a long breath at the recollection. The figure stood 
motionless, always with that clutch of proprietorship on his shoulder. 

“Oh! I can’t tell you the rest exactly. They had been rehearsing 
the get-up for to-morrow when the scrimmage began. I wasn’t wanted; 
but the maid and dressmaker seemed glad enough to get away, and 
Fan was following, but as she left the room she turned to her sister 
with some aggravating words. Vi sprang on her at a bound, gnashing 
her teeth, shaking her like a rat, and calling her well, I ¥ 

“‘Eyken! Can this be true?” 

“Tt is true as fate. Fanny vanished. Viola turned on me then— 
but I can’t go on with the scene. I gave her Georgie’s present and 
note to quiet her: she tore the note up and danced on it, calling me 
odious names. She banged the album against the table till it was in 
bits; she called poor Georgie but there: she was as a mad- 
woman, Breye. I wasn’t going to stand it, and said so, and then she 
broke out again, worse than before, and in the middle of it all, the 
door opened and there they were—all my people and old Bolsover 
and his wife, and the two bridesmaids. So I said politely but firmly 
that after what had passed, I considered everything was at an end 
between us. Then she broke down and cried, and begged pardon, 
and blamed Fan, till I told her before them all it was no use; that I 
had been so utterly taken in by her that I never wished to set eyes 
on her again, zever. She screamed and cried, and defied me to give 
her up, swearing she’d follow me up and down the world for ever ; 
that she’d make my life a burden to me. _I told her to do her worst, 
and left. She did her worst, Breye. She followed me about, sent 
everlasting notes, set her lawyers on me, worried my fanfily; but I 
kept her off. Now and then she let me alone, when some other 
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fellow came in her way. She tried it on one man after another— 
always falling back on me as each one failed. I saw the marriages 
of all the other girls in the papers and then her death. No, don’t you 
go pitying her for a broken heart! It was measles, or something 
driven internally by temper, and a blessed release for her family. Not 
for me. No such luck! She made the very fact of being dead and 
buried an opening for her mean spite, and here she was the very day 
after, just as you see her to-night.” 

** Eyken !” 

*‘ As I was dressing for a ball our regiment was giving, I saw her in 
the glass behind me just as the clock struck eleven—as it had done, I 
remembered, that night at old Bolsover’s when I thought I had got 
rid of her for ever. I persuaded myself it was humbug, and went off 
lightly—and a precious evening I had. I couldn’t see her—but I did 
not know that others might not—and I felt her about me through 
it all.” 

I had nothing to answer. How could I confute the story with 
that vision staring at me? Eyken went on: 

‘From that night she came. I tried to believe it a delusion. I’ve 
been doctored for liver and for nerves and for brain. I’ve tried 
change of air and spiritualism and chloral; every blessed stuff you 
can mention but drink, and it may come to “hat some day. Here she 
is, and here she means to stay, and I’m a haunted man!” 

He dropped his head on the table with a groan. I felt honestly 
touched by his pitiful plight. 

“It’s pure spite—nothing else,” said he, with a lame attempt at 
joking. ‘‘It’s the dying an old maid she can’t forgive. That’s why 
she is perpetually calling attention to her left hand. I don’t know 
whether spinster ghosts have a bad time of it or not. I suppose they 
have—so many seem to walk.” 


“It’s an infernal shame!” passionately broke out Eyken again, after 


a pause. ‘ Look at me! here I am with everything a man can want, 
two-and-thirty, as strong as a horse, never had a day’s illness in my 
life, plenty of money, not a bad-looking fellow either, I suppose” 

with a woeful simper. “I like the regiment, I like the work, I like the 
uniform; I could be so amazingly jolly if it were not for this shameless, 
audacious hussy of a ghost—ghost of a hussy—which 7s it >—spoiling 
my whole life, out of sheer malice and cantankerousness.” 

“Well, I feel for you, Eyken.” 

“I know you do, old fellow, and I know you won’t go and make a 
public jest of my misery as any other fellow would. You'll keep my 
secret, won’t you?” 

I readily promised, and, not seeing my way to anything further, 
shook hands with him and withdrew. I left him filling a short black 
pipe and preparing to read until one o’clock should strike. The 
spectral figure stood there, calm and motionless, gazing on him with 
her malicious blue eyes. I hope she found it lively ! 
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VISION THE SECOND.—HIS. 


Tue first week in January saw Eyken and myself speeding north- 
wards on a visit to my old bachelor uncle, Colonel Ralph Breyebrook, 
of Breyebrook Hold. I don’t know why I was anxious for Eyken to 
see that out-of-the-world, ghost-ridden old dungeon; unless I had 
some vague ideas about the homcepathic treatment of disease, and 
thought he might find the atmosphere congenial and soothing. 

-I glanced in the train over my uncle’s note of invitation. One 
paragraph ran thus: “I shall be glad to see you and your friend. 
I begin to feel the days very long and very lonely now. I should 
like to go away for a short time. ‘This place begins to oppress me, 
but I cannot leave it unoccupied, and I have the usual difficulty in 
finding a tenant. The modern buildings are too small for the require- 
ments of any but a bachelor’s household, and the East wing which 
might be made available is, for reasons you know of, uninhabitable by 
any but those of the family who are seasoned to it.” 

Breyebrook Hold came in sight as dusk closed in. A massive, 
half-ruined tower on the edge ofa cliff, partly built into the solid rock, 
and surrounded by an irregular mass of buildings and remains of 
fortifications. We were received. with a certain amount of state and 
ceremony by my uncle. 

‘*Glad to see you here, my boy,” he said to me over his port wine 
after dinner, “‘in your proper place. Malise will be my successor 
here,” he continued, turning to Eyken. ‘ Breyebrook in Lincolnshire 
of course goes to his elder brother: Malise is my heir. It is a 
comfort to me to think that when I am in my grave the old Tower 
will belong to one of the old stock ; instead of going to the hammer 
and being bought up by some dashed, up-start cotton-spinner.” 

**T don’t fancy that cotton-spinner would find it festive, uncle.” 

“Right, Malise, right. There are those about this place who—— 
never mind,” he broke off and nodded ominously. ‘“ He’d have to 
blow the place up with dynamite and rebuild, if he meant to stay 
here ; that’s one satisfaction.” 

The Colonel seemed to approve of Eyken, and he made no com- 
ment on early hours when he bade us good-night just before eleven. 

‘‘ T had to put him in the big tapestry room,” observed my uncle, as 
he departed. ‘You don’t mind the end room in the East wing, do 
you, Malise ?” 

“Not abit. It’s the most comfortable room in the house,” I 
added, cheerfully. 

‘I couldn’t put a stranger there, you know. I would go there my- 
self, only Perryman wouldn’t stand it after dark ; and I can’t part with 
him. I should never get such another valet.” 

**T suppose it’s the old story, uncle? ” 

He nodded. “I'll tell you what happened last week, Malise. The 
Delaprymies rode over from Axelby to dine, bringing some friends 
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who wanted to sec the place. Pretty Miss Hester is all very well, but 
the friends were a fast, noisy set of young people in the execrable 
style of the present day ; they commenced to joke—in detestably bad 
taste, I consider—about ghosts and the haunted wing, and that con- 
ceited young puppy from Cambridge, Phil Delaprymie, must needs talk 
of making up a party to meet Sir Joscelyn. Well, pretty Hester coaxed 
me out of my better judgment and—lI let them go. But only one at 
atime. Master Phil, he went first. I can tell you, Malise, his face 
was as white as his ugly spotty little necktie when he came down, and 
he had to ask for a glass of brandy in Grindley’s pantry before he 
would face us. Hester ran off gaily next, and she returned all ina 
tremble. She got to the end of the east corridor, she said, pluckily 
enough, but came back at full speed with somebody in boots striding 
after her! She did not dare look round. (Sir Joscelyn wasn’t likely 
to let a pretty girl pass—the old ruffian!) The rest of the party 
seemed quite satisfied without trying farther.” 

‘* Seems to me that Sir Joscelyn is becoming a nuisance,” I observed, 
digesting this. ‘“ He used to be satisfied with a room or two; but if he 
now takes to inhabiting the whole corridor, and effecting a practical 
blockade of everything opening out of it, isn’t it—not to put too fine 
a point upon it—rather inconsiderate towards the rest of his descend- 
ants? If you or I were to do such a thing, uncle, people wouldn’t 
like it, you know?” 

Colonel Breyebrook frowned. ‘ There’s a tone amongst you young 
men of the present day that I don’t understand, Malise; a way of 
discussing matters, that lie beyond our comprehension, in a familiar, 
mocking spirit—matters, by Jove, that should be sacred to a man of 
proper family feeling—that will end, mark my words, in infidelity, 
Darwinism, materialism, and the deuce knows what! Let me have no 
more of it.” 


Next day was wet. After a visit to the stables and a game or two of 


billiards, Eyken gratified the Colonel hugely by suggesting a thorough 
afternoon’s sight-seeing over the place ; as much of it as was weather- 
proof, that is. So, luncheon over, the big bunch of keys was pro- 
duced, and with the old butler in advance to unlock doors and open 
shutters, we wandered idly along, listening to my uncie’s never-failing 
flow of anecdote and description. Upstairs and down he led us, 
through lengths of dim corridors, up twists of winding staircase, into 
dusky state chambers with once-gorgeous hangings flapping mourn- 
fully in the gloom; through secret doors into concealed passages 
smelling of mould and mice, and ending in sliding panels. 

Every hole and corner had its appropriate legend. Eyken listened 
with an air of respectful awe that pleased the old man. We arrived 
at last at the East wing and the picture gallery. This was a long strip 
of a room on the first floor, hardly wider than a passage, running the 
whole length of the building. Several bed-rooms, one of them mine, 
opened out of it on one side; on the other side was a huge old fire- 
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place with two vast windows. A third window was at one end and at 
the other the door to the staircase. The walls were sparsely decorated 
with dingy dead-and-gone Breyebrooks ; most of our ancestors having 
been removed to the Lincolnshire manor house. My uncle paused 
before “Sir Joscelyn Breyebrook, 1659, temp. Car. II.” Sir Joscelyn’s 
booted foot was in the stirrup of a foaming, prancing charger ; his 
plumed hat was in his hand, his golden-brown lovelocks fell over his 
broad shoulders, but his too fascinating face, whose fatal beauty was 
still the subject of popular legend, was only represented by two cross- 
way gashes in the canvas, roughly stitched up. 

“That, gentlemen, tells a tale of a wronged woman’s anger,” said 
my uncle, “but I’m not quite sure which. That is his first wife, Lady 
Amabel, daughter of the Duke of Burlington.” 

Lady Amabel hung on his right, a somewhat shrewdish young 
creature in pearls and a lace ruff. ‘On the left Cicely, daughter of 
John Hobden, farmer.” Cicely, Lady Breyebrook, was plump an@ 
rosy in classic garb, embracing a woolly lamb that only required a green 
board and wheels to be very like the real thing. 

‘** Facing him over the fireplace you see the other wives,” continued 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Dame Dorothy Dobbs, relict of Simon Dobbs, Knight, 
and vintner of the City of London; Mistress Ursula Borlase, a young 
orphan heiress whom he abducted from a French convent; and 
Mistress Banby MacTaggart, daughter of the MacTaggart, of ah-hum 
Scotland.” 

The city lady was gorgeous with jewellery, lappeted and furbelowed, 
with a little spaniel curled up in her ample lap; Mistress Ursula was 
blue-eyed and baby-faced ; and the daughter of MacTaggart was stern 
and sour, with sandy locks stowed severely away under a close coif, 
uncompromising elbows and a sad-coloured gown. 

“This one looks as if she out-lived him,” hazarded Eyken, 

“They all did,” was my uncle’s somewhat startling reply. 

“What? Were they all his wives at once?” 

‘¢ All that we know of,” placidly answered he. “It’s a curious bit of 
family history. As Sir Joscelyn said himself, he was a man of large heart 
and comprehensive sympathies, too extensive to be absorbed by one 
object. He fella victim to the unscriptural limitations of our English 
marriage laws. Had he been allowed to possess them. all in peace, 
he might have lived happy and died respected ; as it is Well, 
here’s the story: Lady Amabel, undeniably his first wife and the 
mother of his heir, hearing some hint of his dispersed attentions, 
secluded herself wrathfully in Breyebrook Manor, forbidding him to 
show his face there. He bowed meekly to her decision and came 
northwards to the Hold, and here he installed his Cicely. They lived 
happily till the arrival of Lady Amabel, when Sir Joscelyn, after being 
soundly cudgelled by John Hobden, left the ladies to adjust their 
claims and appeared at Court, one of the gayest and gallantest figures 
of the brilliant assemblage there. There, after many adventures, he 
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was wooed and wedded by buxom Dame Dorothy. He made her the 
best of husbands, as she frequently testified, finding no fault even with 
his long absences; from one of which he returned from France 
with pretty little Ursula. He had reason to believe that Lady 
Amabel was nursing her resentment in Lincolnshire, and Cicely at 
home with her father, so he decided on bringing his bride at once to 
the Hold without pausing in London to enter into any explanations 
with his Dorothy. Little he guessed what had befallen in his absence. 
How Mistress Banby had appeared from Scotland with a claim 
founded on a marriage contracted during his Scotch campaign; 
how she had hunted him down, travelling from one wife to another 
with her story, till on that bleak winter evening when the gay groom 
and bride arrived at Breyebrook Hold, they found themselves 
received by the four insulted spouses! You can picture the scene.” 

“No: I can’t say that I do exactly,” said Eyken, after trying 
conscientiously for a moment. 

“That is a pity; I can’t tell much about it,” said the Colonel. 
“No one was present except Sir Joscelyn himself and the five Ladies 
Breyebrook, and they kept the secret to their dying day. One inqui- 
sitive little page related that he ushered Sir Joscelyn and his bride into 
this very room where the four injured women awaited the traitor ; that 
Sir Joscelyn, smilingly reassuring his terrified little bride, bowed with 
his usual courtly grace and advanced as if to present her to his four 
unwelcome guests, who stood sternly confronting him. The door 
swung to, and no man living ever beheld Sir Joscelyn again.” 

‘* But—but—what did they do to him?” Eyken demanded in sore 
bewilderment. ‘Was the corpse never found ?” 

“The five Ladies Breyebrooke left the Hold the following day,” 
continued the Colonel, unheeding, “all attired in widow’s weeds. It 
was observed that each to the end spoke regretfully and affectionately 
of ‘poor dear Sir Joscelyn.’” 

Here came a peal from the first dinner-bell. Eyken lingered behind 
as he left the gallery. “I say,” he called out as I was turning into my 
room, “it’s an uncommonly queer story: what do you make of it?” 

“‘Can’t say, unless he managed to square them all and escape from 
the country: probably with wife number six. Any way, he came back 
tn time to haunt the Hold.” 

“What! you think he got clear of the whole five?” and Eyken 
gazed admiringly at the poor damaged figure. ‘What a clever old 
‘Turk you were, Sir Joscelyn! How I wish you had lived some gene- 
rations later to have met my Viola! You'd have tackled her!” 


VISION THE THIRD.—BOTH OF THEM. 


A wEEK of rain; heavy steady, and persistent ; falling from a low 
grey sky that seemed to darken into the long January nights earlier 
and earlier each evening ; varied only by the thick white mists that 
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swept over the moorland around us or rolled up from the valley 
below, giving to the shortest expedition more than a spice o 
peril. 

Fortunately, Eyken was the most easily amused of men. He 
seemed content whether he were playing billiards, turning over the 
old rubbish in the armoury, or listening to his host’s never-endin 
chronicles as if he liked them: and I believe he did. 

“Yes. I like this place,” he said one afternoon, as he sat on the 
frayed tapestry cushions in the deep window of the picture-gallery 
cleaning a gun, “and I like your uncle. I’ve got him to tell me Sir 
Joscelyn all over again to-day. It’s the sort of subject that has an 
interest for me, a personal interest,” and he heaved a big sigh. 

I had never again referred to his nightly visitor, but he still dis- 
appeared at the same hour every evening, only it seemed to me with 
growing impatience and reluctance. He would stay till the last 
possible moment and then stride upstairs three at a time, disappearing 
with a bang of his chamber door and an impious ejaculation.” 

‘“* Then she zs here?” I inquired. 

“ Never fear,” he growled: “only luckily I don’t seem to mind her 
so much. I get all those jolly old stories into my head and go to 
bed quite chirpy. When I hear about respectable family ghosts—like 
yours, you know—who have got some decent excuse for prowling, 
I could laugh at that hussy’s cheek in setting herself up to haunt me. 
Breye, I want you to tell me about Sir Joscelyn. This is his beat, 
isn’t it? Don’t you ever see him?” 

I shook my head. “I’ve heard him about in the small hours, look- 
ing out of the windows in the moonlight, and knocking at doors, with 
a hollow groan ; but he never comes to mine. If I were a young and 
attractive female it might be different. I shouldn’t wonder if that 
is what he is in search of, now I think of it. I believe all his five 
wives were said to have re-married, so after all he may be wandering 
forlorn and partnerless in the spirit world.” 

Eyken worked away with his grimy rags in silence for a short time, 
while I paced the long, low oak-panelled gallery down to the end 
oriel, through which, veiled by tangled wreaths of ivy, the light filtered 
green and indistinct. © 

He paused in his polishing as I returned. “I wonder what sort 
of a fellow he was to look at, before he was cut to bits,” he said, 
looking across at the picture. ‘ Do you know, Breye, I have the most 
unaccountable feeling about him—very much that which I had the 
first time I saw you.” 

I looked at Eyken with concern. Perhaps I had made a hazardous. 
experiment in bringing him here at all? Suppose his mind gave way 
under the perpetual contemplation of ghosts—ancient and modern ? 
The first gleam of sunshine that we had seen since Christmas, came 
opportunely blinking in through the dusty panes: and we spent the 
afternoon in the fresh bracing moorland air. 
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I retired to rest that night provided with a newspaper, the fort- 
nightly, a carriage rug, some spare candles, and an idea. My room 
had been as gruesomely impressive as the rest of the wing, but 
some cheerful Philistine had whitewashed the oak panels and put 
up chintz hangings, displaying blue monkeys sporting amongst groves 
of pink sunflowers. It looked warm and welcoming by the light of 
the blazing fire, and it was with an ill-grace that I dragged out a 
small table into the gallery, made as comfortable a couch as I 
could on the window seat, and shut myself out in the cold to await 
events. I had been on so many ghost-quests in my time that I 
knew the whole programme by heart. Midnight clanged out from 
somewhere, and found me reading an article on the future of the 
British Constitution by an uncommonly bad light, just as a heavy 
footfall was heard ascending the staircase. ‘Tramp, tramp, it came, 
and by the blue light I beheld a gay and gallant figure approaching. 
It was clad in the graceful dress of the Stuart period, with heavy 
riding-boots and spurs. One hand played gracefully with the long 
lovelocks that fell over his broad shoulders, the other was thrust into 
his open doublet. He, Sir Joscelyn, strode jauntily along, looking 
from side to side in quest of something—then knocked at the door 
of my room and listened ; then at the next and the next. Receiving 
no reply, his brow darkened and he turned with a touching air of 
appeal to the five portraits, and then appeared to notice my presence. 
With one stride he came on, his hand clapped on the sword hilt. 
“‘ A good-looking fellow,” I thought, “very like me, plus a red nose 
and generally knocked-about appearance.” The fierce eyes glared 
steadily at me, and he paused as if expecting some word or sign from 
me; and as I gazed silently back at him, the candles burned lower 
and lower, and with a sudden flicker died out. 

When I relighted them, I was alone. I looked at my watch. 
Five minutes past twelve. I had my own reasons for wishing Eyken 
to see what there might be to be seen of my redoubtable ancestor ; 
but would not summon him unnecessarily. Should Sir Joscelyn 
appear a second time I knew, according to all ghostly precedent, he 
would pay a third visit, and then would be time enough. 

Again came the tramp of booted feet. Sir Joscelyn entered forlorn 
and dishevelled. He strode agitatedly backwards and forwards, 
wringing his hands and appealing with gestures of despair to the 
portraits of his lost loves. Again he espied me, and turned with the 
spring of a jealous tiger. Darkness followed, and silence. I lighted 
up again, and made my way through the dark, shut-up house to 
Eyken’s room. 

Eyken had never been to bed. He was sitting sulkily brooding 
over the fire, and behind him, distinct yet impalpable, stood the white 
shadow with the clutch of proprietorship on his shoulder. 

** Anything wrong?” he asked indifferently. 
‘No, but I want you. Something odd is going on over there: I 
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think it will be worth your while to come.” He rose, looking mildly 
surprised, but acquiescent, then hesitated. 

“Won't she be de trop?” with a savage jerk of his thumb backwards. 

“Not at all. Quite the contrary. Come along!” and I hurried 
him off without further explanation. My candles were burning for- 
lornly in the dark emptiness of the gallery. At the farend, the moon 
was striving to light the oriel with eerie, furtive glimmerings ; Sir 
Joscelyn’s portrait loomed grimly from the black length of wall. 

‘Dare you wait here alone, Eyken?” I asked impressively. 

**T suppose I dare as well as another man, but I don’t see why I 
should,” said Eyken, looking puzzled. 

“T’'ll tell you why afterwards. I'll stay with you if you like, but 
I had better not.” 

‘¢ All right,” replied he, producing and beginning to fill a short 
pipe with his usual placid deliberation. ‘I suppose I may smoke?” 

“Certainly, and I’ll bring you some more candles.” 

I did so, and he settled himself composedly on the long window 
seat. ‘No jokes, I hope,” he observed, as he tucked the rug over 
his out-stretched legs. 

“None.” I closed my door on a queer tableau. Eyken’s broad 
figure, attired in an ancient and beloved velvet coat, with suggestions 
of evening-dress about his tie and boots, was in the full light of 
the cluster of candles on the table, and had for background the 
diamond-latticed panes that caught odd glints of brightness on their 
murky blackness. A light cloud hovered peacefully over him, and his 
eyes were meditatively fixed on the opposite portrait, of which the 
charger, the cravat, and the stitches were the only points distinguish- 
able. The phantom stood at his head, illuminated by some clear, 
unearthly lustre emanating from itself by which I could see the pale 
eyes that seemed to sparkle defiance at me across the dusky space, 
the shimmer of her satin train and the glitter of something on her 
wrist when she mockingly caressed Eyken’s dark head, causing him 
to start and shudder and brush away nothing vigorously. I do not 
now deny that my heart beat faster than usual, and a host of direful 
apprehensions came thronging for the first time into my mind, as I 
sat listening. I had heard of men’s nerves giving way under an 
imaginary scare, but I had never credited Eyken with nerves or 
imagination. Suppose the ghostly tenant of the gallery had the 
power to do mischief to an intruder? Suppose he never appeared 
at all? What a fool I should look when Fyken told the story ! 

All in a minute—a hoarse, strangled shout; a crash; a heavy fall, 
and—silence. 

I tore the door open, and, lamp in hand, rushed out into the gallery. 
All was dark, and an overturned candlestick rolled to my feet. A 
black mass lay on the floor, prostrate. To my intense relief it stirred 
as I approached—it plunged, it kicked, it sat up and swore vigorously, 
and I made it ottt to be Eyken, involved in the railway-rug and the 
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legs of the overturned table. I disentangled him and helped him 
up. 
“Where is he?” was his first query, “and what is he? I declare to 
you, Breye, I saw him as plainly as I see you now! I thought it 
was you, up to some game, and I spoke civilly before I shied the 
candlestick.” 

Eyken looked wildly up and down. 

“‘There’s the candlestick, you see, Breye. It went clean through 
him. And when I felt his cold fingers on my throat I sang out—any 
man would, you know. Confound it! my pipe’s smashed.” 

The fellow was all of a tremble. ‘Have some brandy, Eyken ; 
T’ve got it here.” 

“No. Wait a moment.” He stretched himself up and drew a 
long breath. “I want to be quite sure I’m sober.” He looked all 
round, rubbed his eyes once or twice, and then seized me excitedly. 

“Breye! Look, quick! What has happened? Where is she?” 

“* Gone,” I replied, briefly. Our eyes met, and the same thought 
flashed from one to the other. 

‘Gone off with Sir Joscelyn! I’ll be shot if she hasn’t!” and Eyken 
dropped on the window sill and made the old walls ring with shout 
after shout of inextinguishable laughter. 

*‘Good luck to the happy pair,” he cried, hauling off a boot and 
sending it flying the length of the gallery. Crash through the oriel 
into the ivy it went, and vanished in a flash of blue light. 

‘The phantom bride was never seen again. Nor yet Sir Joscelyn. 


Sir Egbert Eyken, K.C.B., is the most fascinating bachelor-colonel 
in the service ; the pride and glory of the Royal Denbigh. He will 
never marry—always hints at desolating love-passages in his early 
career, and now and then says, “ No one knows what a woman’s con- 
stancy can be, except a man who has tried it.” 

Our second boy, Joscelyn, is his godson and special delight. 

Hester has let loose a fashionable high-art upholsterer in the East 
wing, and there is a dado and Indian matting and Japanese jars all 
over the place, and the old portraits have been cleaned and restored ; 
all except poor Sir Joscelyn and his five brides, who have been sent 
off to Lincolnshire, where my sister-in-law, who doesn’t consider his 
story edifying, has banished four to the lumber-room. 

My uncle, who lives with us (strongly restrained by Hester from 
imparting family legends to the children), sighs and shakes his head 
over our innovations; but finding that Sir Joscelyn has manifested no 
opposition ; in fact, has never been heard of for years (though Malise, 
our eldest boy, who is of an imaginative turn, declares he once met 
him showing a lady round the place); concludes that ghosts, like 
everything else, deteriorate in the levelling atmosphere of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and that perhaps it is better, after all, that they should 
take leave of the old places. 
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ACROSS THE WATER. 
By Cuartes W. Woop, AuTHOR oF “IN THE Brack Forest,” &c. 


ENTURIES have 
rolled away since 
Mary of England lost 
Calais and declared 
that after death the 
word would be found 
graven upon her heart. 
Centuries have rolled 
away: and who knows 
whether the Calais of 
to-day is very different 
from the Calais ot 
1558? Certain it is 
that it could not then 
have been more dull, 
more — uninteresting, 
more deadly-living than 
it is now, whilst it may 
have possessed points 
and objects of interest 
that exist no longer. 
— There are afew quaint 
CALAIS. old bits in Calais, but 
only one such spot of 
any extent or importance—the Place: and even this is quaint 
rather than ancient. It is picturesque, and on a market day it is lively. 
The houses of various forms and sizes—no two houses alike from one 
end to the other—remind one of so many of the streets and squares 
seen on the Continent, and never seen in England. The streets are 
uninteresting and narrow. You may fire a cannon from one end of 
the town to the other: the windows perhaps will rattle in their old 
casements, but the inhabitants will be none the wiser and none the 
worse. No one afflicted with melancholy must sojourn in Calais : in 
the language of the learned faculty, it would root the disease upon 
him. And yet Calais possesses one glorious privilege par excellence, 
to which, by-and-bye, we will give due honour and record. 

We were bound for Calais, but then we were not afflicted with 
melancholy. Even if suffering from that distressing malady, which 
escapes the touch of the healer as cunningly as a will-o’-the-wisp (is 
it after all much more than a phantom vapour? ), we were accom- 
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panied by an antidote in the form of two high-spirited boys. They, in 
all the excitement of visiting the French shores for the first time, 
would effectually have banished from a whole army of invalids the 
weeping image of I] Penseroso. 

“‘ The crossing would be splendid.” ——“‘ They should remain on deck 
the whole time, examine the boat, look down the funnel, learn the 
mysteries of the engine-room.”——“ Would the boat be a screw or-a 
paddle ? ”—“‘ They would watch the shores of Old England disappear ; 
catch a first glimpse of Calais, and find out why Mary was nearly 
heartbroken at its loss—what a fine place it must have been to affect 
her so much!” Sea-sick? That was all very well for girls, but boys 
knew better than to go in for such things. 

Hope told a flattering tale. On reaching Dover, the April skies 
were unpropitious. It blew, it rained, the boat rocked inside the 
pier; everyone shivered with cold, and shuddered at the mauvais 
quart d’heure inevitably in store for them. The two boys that an 
hour ago would have rounded Cape Horn in a storm, had found 
their master. In due time the good ship passed in between the 
piers of Calais, and with sensations of gratitude, we found ourselves 
at Dessin’s. 

We had not come to Calais to remain—who would do that ?—but 
to pay a visit to the village of Landry. A few years ago this was 
only to be done by taking a carriage at Calais for the day. A drive 
of about three hours landed you at Landry, the carriage would put up 
(where or how was always a mystery, for there appeared to be neither 
inn, nor stables, nor other accommodation in this straggling village) ; 
and before nightfall it would reapppear upon the scene, fresh, clean, well 
appointed, the horses evidently rested and well fed, the coachman as 
evidently having been in clover. 

This drive was then quite an undertaking, yet very pleasant withal. 
The way was bounded on one side by a canal. On the other, were 
country houses at intervals, enclosed in high walls and great iron 
gates ; the houses rejoicing in large flower gardens and fruit-laden 
orchards. Most of these are the “Maisons de Campagne” of the 
well-to-do-classes of Calais and St. Pierre. Hither they retire for the 
summer months, to ruralise and enjoy life after their kind, and in their 
own fashion. A light, sparkling, careless fashion, until the infirmities 
of age rob them of the insouciance of earlier life. And the French— 
especially the men—get old whilst the English have not yet ceased to 
be young. 

This drive was an experience and a necessity up to within a year 
or two, whenever a visit to Landry was contemplated. It is so no 
longer. You may now take train from St. Pierre as far as Guines, 
where a one-horse vehicle may be hired that will complete the journey 
quite rapidly and satisfactorily. 

Availing ourselves of this new route, early one fine morning we 
left Madame Dessin’s for the day, and took train at St. Pierre-les- 
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Calais for Guines. Our object in going to Landry was to visit an old 
retainer of the family, who, from long and faithful service had be- 
come truly an old friend. Who, years ago, had made at once the 
happiness and misery of our lives by indulgences on the one hand and 
tyranny on the other, exercised with a power that was absolute, and 
extended to her helpmates in the nursery. 

A more masterful spirit, a more determined will, never existed, 
fortunately guided by a fine intelligence; but, on the other hand, a 
more faithful, self-sacrificing, duty-fulfilling woman never lived. 
Neither time nor infirmities would have separated her from her beloved 
masters and charges ; but going home once for a holiday to her native 
village, long after the age for matrimony might have been supposed 
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to be passed, she was wooed and married and a’, before she had time to 
realise the consequences of the step. Perhaps repentance came with the 
awakening—though her few years of married life were happy ; but, as 
is too often the case with us, repentance came too late. Threads once 
broken are difficult to regather ; a vacant place in a household is filled 
up, and life goes on again. A few years, and then came widowhood. 
So Joséphine took up her abode for good and all in her native 
village, there to live out the remainder of her days. A neat, white- 
washed cottage was found, and comfortably furnished, a garden well- 
stocke<’ with flowers and fruit trees—and she was not unhappy. 
Periodical visits to England, where she was made much of, formed 
the oases in the now uneventful desert of her existence. Henceforth 
her memory dated all things from these great occasions. She would 
arrive in a dream, and in a dream would remain during her sojourn ; 
unable to realise her happiness, until, once more settled down in 
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the great chimney corner of her cottage home, she could live over 
and over again the last month or two of her life across the water. 

If one of her children, as she called them, was about to marry, so 
momentous an event would certainly not be legal without her presence; 
of that she was persuaded: and it is certainly true that it would 
not have been completely satisfactory. She would then arrive, magni- 
ficent in long gold earrings—of which the French are as proud as an 
Englishman of a higher 
rank is of the quarter- 
ings upon his shield ; 
rustling in a new gown 
made specially for the 
occasion, and _after- 
wards religiously pre- 
served for high days 
and holidays: worn to 
the awe and astonish- 
ment of her village 
neighbours, wholooked 
upon her as a being far 
above themselves. A 
woman who had tra- 
velled; had seen the 
world and many won- 
ders; had obtained a 
knowledge of life, a 
certain refinement of 
bearing, an experience, 
a power of learning, 
which exalted her, in 
their estimation, to the 
dignity of a Village 
Oracle. 

A great event in 
one of these visits to : 
England was that of CALAIS. 
going to be photo- 7 
graphed. The importance of the ceremony ; the difficulty of getting 
the exact pose; her anxiety lest a fold of the gown should be 
out of place—all this had to be surmounted by the artist with the 
courage of a Hero and the patience of a Job. When the result 
arrived home, her surprise and delight were unbounded. For the 
first time in her life she beheld her own likeness; saw herself as 
others saw her: and gave out a string of disjointed sentences, pausing 
to think and admire between each utterance. 

“ OQui—c’est moi—c’est parfaitement moi—On ne peut pas dire 
autrement—merveilleux—tout-d-fait mon bonnet—ma robe—mes 
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boucles d’oreilles—méme jusqu’2 la marque sur ma joue!— 
Mademoiselle Ellen, comment a-t-on fait pour réussir d’une telle 
manitre >—jamais je n’aurais pensée,” and so on. 

Original she was, faithful and earnest; but like the rest of mankind 
she had her faults, and one of them was an uncontrollably jealous 


temper. Die for you, go through fire and water—that she most certainly | 


would have done; but deprive her of her smallest due upon your affec- 
tions—that she could not forgive. She would listen neither to rhyme 
nor reason where her heart or her power was concerned. Sole mistress 
of her realm she would reign, and she ruled her little kingdom with 
the rod of a despot—though, for the most part, a kindly one. This 
jealous propensity would sometimes land her in trouble, sometimes 
give rise to an amusing scene. Let us record one, at hazard. 

It was yet early days, and the nursery was full of small feet, and 
she was in the full glory of her reign. One evening there arrived 
from England a fresh importation in the shape of a maid. Poor 
Joséphine, jealous of every new face that entered the house ; fearful 
lest the new tiring-woman, like her predecessor, should come into 
more frequent contact with her mistress than she herself, had made 
up her mind to dislike and to put down the intruder—who, to com- 
plete the catalogue of her offences, was English and not French. 

The morning after her arrival both happened to have sought the 
kitchen at the same time. It was too much for Joséphine. The 
maid was smart and trim, wore long gay ribbons in her cap. The 
occasion was too good to be lost: first impressions went far; her 
doom mist be pronounced. Turning to the assembled members of 
the lower régions;'she waved her hand towards the unconscious maid, 
and in tragic tones, trembling with ire, exclaimed: “ Béte comme un 
dindon, le portrait d’un singe!” But the maid, to whom French 
was as Greek, noting the astonished and amused_ expression of her 
companions, applied the words as incense, took them for praise, 
straightway tendered her allegiance to the enemy, and became her 
most submissive and admiring slave. What female mind can resist 
the soft allurements of flattery, the delicate persuasions of homage ? 
Not Joséphine, with all her strength of character. In spite of herself 
she was won over, and a long and peaceful reign ensued. 

But to return to Calais, and the present time. 

We left Madame Dessin’s in the early morning for St. Pierre, took 
train for Guines, and in less than an hour had reached the very 
clean, very French little town. In contrast with dull Calais it looked 
so cheerful in the bright April sunshine, the air was so sparkling, that 
we went straight to the Grande Place and the Hotel du Lion d’Or, 
and asked Mdile. Henriette whether, in the event of our coming to 
Guines, she could take us in for a few days. 

Mdlle. Henriette was equal to the occasion. Her best bed-rooms 
were at our service. She had no private salon, but could serve our 
meals very comfortably in a small salle 4 manger, all to ourselves. 
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In short, she was able to satisfy our modest requirements. One of 
the’bed-rooms would do duty as a sitting-room for the little time we 
should spend indoors. 

By this time our vehicle was ready. We clattered leisurely through 
the'quiet town. There was no one to interfere with us, hardly a soul 
to mark our exit. Up through the long street lined with trees, out 
into the flat country. The whole way from Guines to Landry is flat 
and uninteresting—the celebrated and historical Forest lies in the 
other direction. Our road lay through a succession of fields with 
neither trees nor hedges to break:the monotony of the dead level. 

In due time we passed a well-remembered, small, roadside chapel. 
Votive offerings in the shape of pocket-handkerchiefs and bits of calico 
were tied to the iron bars, behind which was an image of the Virgin, 
decorated and surrounded by flowers and tinsel and all manner of 
glittering trifle. ‘Then the farm of Monsieur Marius, the magnate, 
rich man, and “grand propriétaire” of the neighbourhood. Now 
there were hedges on each side budding into leaf. Soon the village 
green, where the village fair is held—the Ducasse, the great village 


féte and event of the year: as dear, with its booths and shows and 


swings and small excitements, to the hearts of the old as it is to the 
hearts and eyes of the young. Finally, our destination. 

The gate was swung wide. In the open porch beyond stood a 
small group. Joséphine leaning upon her stick: for, alas, the passing 
years have brought their infirmities, and rheumatism has taken 
possession of the once active body. Her people surrounded her: 
a brother, a sister, and a niece, who wait upon her hand and foot, 
and to whom in return, in every sense of the word, she is*as'good as 
gold. 

Her agitation was too great for words at the first moment. And 
when two tall boys (considering their tender age) were placed before 
her, and pressed to her kindly old bosom, and kissed on both cheeks 
(to their infinite astonishment and perplexity), she sat down fora 
moment to recover her senses, and to shed a few tears of regret that 
these same boys should have grown to that point, and that she should 
have had no hand in whatever credit might be due to their training. 

‘“‘ Ah, my loves,” she wailed. ‘Had I been there, it would have 
been very different times for you! I have no doubt, now, that your 
disagreeable French and English nurses have been the tyranny of 
your blessed childhood and the misery of your young days. With 
me, on the other hand, at the head of your nursery, you would have 
been as happy as the angels in heaven! Ask my own children, mes 
amours—your own cherished father and uncles and aunt—whether I 
ever crossed them by word or look, or denied them the smallest 
wish !” 

Poor Joséphine! So memory cheats us in our age! She whose 
word had been as the law of the Medes and Persians ! 

But the first greeting, the first surprise over, the happiness of the 
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hour took the place of every other feeling. Joséphine herself was as 
we ever found her: the pink of perfection and neatness. Not a 
hair unsmoothed, not a crease in the snow-white cap, not a fold out 
of place in the gown. ‘The same calm, placid, good face, now pale 
and subdued with age, yet still young looking; the same kindly blue 
eyes, from which all the fire of other days had departed; the same 
dome-like forehead, with plenty of room for thought, and an indica- 
tion of the will and strength of character that once had brooked no 
interference from master or from equal. 

Her cottage was like herself. We entered upon a quaint, pic- 
turesque room, with sanded floor and a ladder staircase leading to the 
loft. The wooden ceiling was supported by crossbeams, and almost 





CASINO, BOULOGNE. 


the whole of one side ot the room was given up to the huge chimney. 
Opposite the door was a wide latticed window, looking on to the 
garden, the flowers and vegetables and fruit trees: spreading branches 
that in due season would groan under the weight of pears and apples 
and rich red plums. Peat, braize and wood sent up a pleasant odour 
from the hearth and something of a blaze. On one side, within the 
chimney, was an arm-chair for Louis, the brother, in which, his day’s 
work done, he smokes his pipe, and pats his dog, and meditates ; on 
the other side, a low, small chair for herself. Here, at night, she often 
sits up when the others have all gone to rest, and thinks and broods 
over bygone days and her eventful life—eventful as compared with 
those about her. So thinking, she is wont to fall asleep and wake up 
when the night is far spent and the fire has long been out; and in 
darkness she has to grope her way to her room. As Malvina, her 
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niece, remarks, she may do it once too often one of these days, and 
wake up either paralysed with cold or burnt to a cinder. But 
Joséphine has still a will of her own left, and no one can turn her. 
She is now occasionally subject to deep fits of melancholy, and in 
those hours her chimney corner is her best friend and comforter. 

There is a long table under the window, and when the lid is 
removed it is a trough in which the bread is made—a fortnight’s con- 
sumption at a time. If you happen to be there on baking day, 
Malvina will show her good will towards you by making galettes as 
well. And these, hot and smoking out of the oven, well soaked in 
country butter—tell me if ever you ate a greater delicacy ? 

Just inside the door to the right is the larder, given up to country 
fare, and seeing from year’s end to year’s end few delicacies of any 
sort. The killing of the pig is the great event in the way of stock 
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provision for the winter. In the shape of meat it is what most ot 
the villagers depend upon; and if the pig turns out badly, it is a sad 
look out for the Sundays, high days and holidays of the cold months 
that have to come. Joséphine, as befits a person of her importance, 
is able to afford herself many little indulgences undreamed of by her 
neighbours. But simple in tastes and indifferent to the good things of 
life from youth upwards, she has returned to her earliest impressions, 
and lives far more frugally than she need. 

Her one indulgence and luxury is good tea: this she cannot do 
without—and it is a more expensive article in France, and a much 
better article, than it is in England. Down in the Département of 
the Istre, where the Alps raise their eternal heads, and in spring the 
nightingale will sing you a perpetual cradle song, you may give sixteen 
and twenty francs a pound for your tea, without being extravagant. 
Only, see that you make it yourself, and trust not to the tender 
mercies of French servants. 

The walls of Joséphine’s little room are lined with portraits, be- 
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ginning at an age when we like two birthdays a year, and gradually 
reaching a period when we begin to think that one in two years is 
sufficient. These she visits at stated times, just as other people do 
their picture galleries, and so holds mental receptions with those who 
have now fallen out of her every-day life, but who dwell in her heart 
and memory for ever. 

Her bed-chamber is a more state apartment, where to-day, in 
honour of our presence, a banquet is spread, and the snowiest of 
linen and the best of electro-plate grace the table. A side table 
groans under its load of good things; village tarts, which, by the 
way, have few rivals of their kind ; biscuits and dried fruits, bonbons, 
almonds and raisins complete the list. If it were later in the year, 
the table would be adorned with peaches, plucked by “le cousin” 
from his own trees as a delicate compliment—and nothing could be 
more delicately offered—grapes, pears, and green figs. One notices 
that young eyes are at once cast in that direction, and though too 
well bred to be kept there more than a moment, that moment has 
been enough to take stock of all; as may be told by a sparkle, a 
slight increase of the “hectic flush ” that is the sign of perfect health. 

When the banquet is over, the boys turn wild. They climb the 
ladder, and scour the loft, and almost bring down the roof: make 
acquaintance with the barns, the rabbits, the fowls, the pig—which 
latter does not take their fancy. They jump ditches full of water 
with the help of long poles, to the terror of Malvina, whe expects to 
see them land in the very middle, and come out soaked, green, and half 
drowned. Finally, in high glee, they go off with her to fish with nets 
in a large pond half a mile away ; and they vote for village life as the 
jolliest on earth. How far this would go, how long it would last, 
when the first novelty had worn off, is uncertain, 

But there is no doubt that it zs a happy life for high-spirited boys. It 
is perfectly unrestrained. They may fly over hedges and ditches, 
scour the country, follow the plough or reap the grain; wherever they 
go, and whenever, they will be welcome ; and in a month or two will 
lay up a store of health against the time to come, and grow strong 
and straight as darts. 

It may be an impracticable idea, but I have often thought how 
much better people might do by going to one of these country villages 
for a time, instead of crowding to some noisy, vulgar, detestable sea- 
side place, where they might live a primitive life such as they never 
lived before and never dreamed of. It would be resigning every- 
thing in the way of refinement and civilisation, except the refinement 
we are able to carry about with us, and which, after all, should be all- 
sufficient ; but it would be an experience bringing with it a rich 
reward in the shape of freshness of mind and feeling, health and 
perfect rest. And yet, all things considered, I suppose it could not be 
done. Many ideas look well, seem possible, until put into practice. 
Then they often fail. Half the mistakes in life occur simply because 
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people are not able to realise the effect of their ideas and actions, 
until they have positively borne their bitter fruit. 

Whilst the boys were gone ditch jumping and fishing (it was one of 
the happiest days of their young lives), we gathered round a narrow 
circle and went over bygone years and events. There were a 
thousand-and-one questions to be asked and answered ; the threads 
of interrupted histories had to be taken up where they were last laid 
down. It is not easy for the English to understand the light in which 
an upper servant is regarded by the French, or by those who are as 
goodas French. The feeling of real intimacy that is established when 
the lapse of years of tried and faithful service has verged that serving 
man or woman almost into a member of the family. On the other 
hand, the devotion that exists, the perfectly good understanding that 
will never for one moment lapse into undue familiarity ; the place and 
position that is kept through all and never lost sight of. All this, in 
such a case, makes relations in France between master and servant, a 
very different matter from one’s ordinary, every-day experience. 

Landry is the very type and perfection of a French village. It is cele- 
brated for its cleanliness, and its simple inhabitants pride themselves 
on possessing that one particular virtue above all others. It is well- 
to-do, in its small, quiet way. Some of the women work in the 
fields ; some earn their living—and a very good one it is for those 
whose requirements are so modest—by cutting and trimming the tulle 
that is made at St. Pierre-les-Calais. The men beat out the flax; it is 
their chief occupation ; and at certain times of the year you may hear 
the: swish of the machine from almost every outhouse. If‘the flax 
fails—as it does fail sometimes—as it has rather failed this year— 
then the mén are badly off, for there is scarcely any other work they 
can turn to to keep the wolf from the door. 

But here come the boys from fishing, and very soon we must 
be en route for Guines, for we have to catch the return train to Calais. 
Pascal—“ le cousin ”—is to take us in his voiture ; an honour—as he 
puts it—so earnestly solicited, it would be the height of ill-feeling to 
refuse him. 

‘Pascal is a great man in his little way. He has a house that is. 
better, larger, and more important than most in the village. His comely 
wife divides her attention between keeping it in order and looking. 
after her two fine bairns. He has a garden full of choice flowers and 
fruit trees, and his peaches, when ripe, are ambrosia. He farms his: 
own land, and is his own master; and though he follows the plough 
himself, and works as hard as any labourer, he might, if he chose, take 
life: more easily than he does. His unusually broad forehead and. 
large, mild-blue eyes betoken thought and intelligence above his class. 
So, for the few years he went to school, he carried everything before 
him. ‘And I don’t know how I did it,” he will say. “ It certainly 
was not industry, for I was not industrious. Often I would only 
look at my lessons as I trudged my way to Guines, And if any 
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mischief was going on, I was always at the bottom of it.—yYes, 
perhaps it was a pity I was taken away so soon. I think so now, 
though IJ did not think so then. But my mother wanted me at home. 
I was an only child, and she said she could not do without me. On 
my part I asked for nothing better than to throw up books and live 
the free life of the country. Et me voila !—neither one thing nor 
the other, like a half-fledged bird whose feathers will never grow.” 

But he does himself injustice. He is up in all the questions of the 
day, and converses upon them with sense and judgment and accuracy. 
He is not at all a bad musician ; and once when we were about to pay 
Joséphine a visit, he, fearing we should have trouble in finding her, 
sketched outa map of the roads, and turnings, and houses, so clearly 
and cleverly, that we reached her very door without a moment’s diffi- 
culty, or doubt, or inquiry. 














THE CALAIS-DOUVRES ENTERING CALAIS HARBOUR, 


And, now, here he comes with his voiture. It isa marvellous affair, 
with a great hood to it, and E. wonders how in the world she is to 
amount and get in, and where the back goesto. ‘‘ Auntie Nellie,” says 
Harry, after looking at it thoughtfully and doubtfully, “I don’t think 
this would do for Hyde Park, or Piccadilly—or at all for England.” 
We, too, are rather of his opinion, but keep it to ourselves. 

Finally, E. and the two boys are safely packed behind, out of sight. 
‘At least they are packed; E. confides her fears as to their safety. 
The voiture has a decided tilt, and she feels as though the back must 
ainevitably come out and deposit them in the road. I find my place 
by the side of Pascal, and, thus settled, we start for Guines. 

The farewell this evening has been merely an “ Au revoir sans adieu,” 
for we have promised to come over on Sunday, if all be well, and we 
decide to pay Mdlle. Henriette a visit. So we go off triumphantly. 
The boys think it the greatest fun in the world ; and wish the drive 
would last all night ; and are convulsed at the wonderful sounds that 
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issue from Pascal’s lips in his endeavours to urge on the horse. he 
the animal was working in the fields this morning, and refuses to be 
hurried. And Pascal is tender-hearted, and will not use the whip. 

“Ce n’est pas qu’il est paresseux, voyez vous, Monsieur,” he says in 
apology; ‘‘mais il est un peu fatigué. Du reste, nous avons le 
temps.” 

Pascal is right, for on arriving at the station we find that, in spite 
of our slow progress, we have more than half an hour to spare. The 
getting into the voiture was a wonder, but the getting out is a miracle. 
No one but a slight, supple figure such as E. could have done it so 
gracefully and dexterously. 

As for Harry and Hastings, they scramble out regardless of dignity 
or grace, or anything but a sense of perpetual motion and unceasing 
fun. Before we can turn round they are across the line examining 
the very sooty-looking engine, in full and sudden intimacy with the 
driver. They take a great fancy to him. “ He is so jolly black,” they 
say. ‘And then, papa, he isso kind. He asked us if we would 
like to drive the engine to Calais. Please, may we?” 

Needless to give the answer. 

Finding we have half an hour to spare, E. and I hastily consult 
together, and make up our minds that we will give the Lion d’Or a 
trial. So we go off to Mdlle. Henriette to finally engage the rooms 
for Saturday afternoon. On our way to the Grande Place we pass 
Pascal taking in a supply of bread at the baker’s. We throw him a 
nod and an “A Dimanche!” He bows with his grave, earnest, 
pleasant face—Pascal takes life very much in earnest—and we turn 
the corner and see himno more. Mdlle. Henriette ‘‘ est enchantée ; ” 
the matter is settled, and we are soon steaming away towards Calais. 

Saturday afternoon came and we took leave of Dessin’s Hotel with- 
out great grief. Madame was everything that was civil and polite, and 
that the town is dull is no fault of hers. Certainly the Place had that 
morning been amusing. It was market day, and was crowded with 
buyers ‘and sellers. Women, picturesquely attired, some in gold 
chains and long gold earrings glistening in the sun, were asking 
fabulous prices, and coming down to reason and moderation. You 
will hear such a dialogue as this going on, in tones loud enough to 
be heard across the market place. 

Lavy (with servant behind her carrying a large tin basket). “Com- 
bien cette couple de poulets?” 

SELLER (wearing gold chain and earrings, a sweet amiable face, an 
innocent expression, but all the while calculating her customer). “Ces 
poulets, Madame? Tenez, c’est tendre comme du beurre.” (Cracking 
the breast and thereby spoiling the bird.) 

Lavy. “Je ne dis pas le contraire. Je vous demande votre prix.” 

SELLER. ‘‘ Combien, Madame?—-Eh bien—-six francs, pour vous.” 

Lapy (indignantly). ‘Allons donc! vous plaisantez! Passez, 
Alphonsine (¢o the servant). Je n’achéte pas.” 
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SELLER (calling back). ‘‘ Attendez, Madame. Nous nous arran- 
gerons. Voulez-vous donner quatre francs? c’est vendre pour un rien.” 

Lavy (returning). “Je vous offre deux-francs-cinquante—pas un 
liard de plus.” 

SELLER (indignant in her turn). “ Comment, Madame! Vous 
voulez donc que je vous les donne! deux-francs-cinquante! C’a ne 
me paierais pas seulement mes frais! Tenez, vous les aurez pour 
trois francs, et pas un sou de moins.” 

Lapy. “ Mathilde, vous étes dure comme du bois, et la plus chére 
du marché. Je vous les donne, vos trois francs, mais e’est pour la 
derniére fois. Alphonsine, mettez les poulets dans votre cabas.” 

And on next market day the very same s@gne and the very same 
words will take place, between the very same people. And so life 
goes on with these “ petites distractions” in these French towns. 

‘It had been market day at Guines on the Friday, so that when we 
reached the Grande Place it was as clean and clear as if market there 
were a thing unknown. Mdlle. Henriette was ready to receive us, 
and we found our lines had fallen in pleasant places. It was decidedly 
a change for the better from Calais. Quiet though the town was, the 
Grande Place was open and airy, and there was something particularly 
bright about it; the old-fashioned houses with their white shutters, 
the white stones with which the Place was paved. 

The next morning, Sunday, a small drama took place. Boys will 
be boys, and these two boys had been many times promised a punish- 
ment if they were uproarious in their room in the morning, or turned 
&t upside down, or inside out. A last visit of inspection showed them 
sleeping in their beds and looking as innocent as angels. The next 
morning a small game of bolstering was carried on sub-rosé. Unfor- 
tunately, the chambermaid had brought up a huge and quite superfluous 
cruche of hot water, and placed it upon the table. A pillow on its 
journey from one bed to the other missed its mark, and hit the jug. 
Down it went. A crash—a smothered cry—dead silence. Entrance 
upon the scene of action showed the cruche prone upon the floor in 
twenty fragments, and a deluge on carpet, chairs, and clothes. The 
delinquent was ordered back to bed—a punishment more dreaded 
than cane or grammar—and Marie appeared with an army of towels, 
sponges, and buckets. 

At breakfast in came Mdlle. Henriette, panting, breathless, agitated. 

“‘Ts it possible! Can I believe what I see! And you mean to 
say, Monsieur, that you have the heart to keep that poor little fellow 
in bed! Oh, he must get up. You must pardon him for my sake. 
You cannot make boys into reasonable beings—it isn’t in them. 
And what is a broken jug, after all? Pray let him come down.” 

“Tt was not the broken jug, Mademoiselle,” we answer, “so much 
as disobedience. He has so often been promised a punishment for 
this, that it was impossible to cry wolf any longer. He shall get up 

-after breakfast.” And Mdlle. Henriette went off there and then with 
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jam and half-a-dozen delicacies to console the poor, persecuted 
sufferer: and in the end absolutely refused to charge a single sou for 
the broken jug or the half-ruined carpet. 

When, later, came the important event of dinner, Mdlle. Henriette’s 
proved the best served and the best dressed we had had for many a 
long day in France. She is quite a cordon bleu—but does not 
always herself preside at the post of honour in the kitchen. Next, 
the one-horse car—it really was a sort of covered waggonette—came 
up, and away we went towards Landry. 

Our visit that day was very much a repetition of the last. Joséphine 
had been worrying and fretting ever since seven in the morning; 
consulting the clock, gazing at the clouds; twenty times having the 
hearth replenished unnecessarily: one moment certain that we should 
come, the next persuaded that something would happen. We should 
have fever, or be upset on the road, or the train from Calais would 
have overturned and killed us ali. She was more herself to-day ; more 
able to realise that we were about her in the flesh and not in the 
spirit; more reconciled to the fact that she had had no hand in the 
bringing up of those two boys, who, this afternoon, decidedly helped 
to make her bonheur. She had to be watched with Argus eyes, or 
she would have loaded them with cakes and bonbons and fruit, to 
the ruin of their digestion for a week to come. 

As the shades of evening fell, and with them came the sound of 
our carriage wheels and the jog-trot of the horse, so fell the shadows 
of melancholy upon Joséphine’s good old face. The coming had 
been paradise, this last parting was bitter. She was getting old—who 
knew if she should ever see us again? And indeed it is to be feared 
that the sands of her life are running short. 

So to-night, when the time came, her sadness grew apace. Fare- 
wells were quickly over, and the last vision of Joséphine was similar 
to the first, only now in the middle of the road, instead of in the 
porch. A venerable figure surrounded by her attentive, affectionate 
satellites. The road took us out of sight, and then, we knew, the 
procession would slowly move indoors and Joséphine would go back 
to her chimney corner, and dream over the happy hours she had lately 
spent, and indulge in the luxury of melancholy. 

The next day we left Mdlle. Henriette’s, and the Lion d’Or, quite 
sorry to do so. She had made us very comfortable ; nothing had 
been a trouble, everything a pleasure to her. And we found her 
charges so reasonable that I felt compelled to protest against them. 
Certainly she must have lost by us, and I asked her how she was ever 
to make a fortune and retire, at this rate. Oh, she replied, she was 
not in a hurry, and she liked work. By-and-bye she would try to 
grow avaricious and expensive. She may try—she will never suc- 
ceed: it is not in her. One week with her would scarcely have cost 
more than one day at Dessin’s. And at Mdlle. Henriette’s we were 
eally more comfortable and more lively than at Calais. The houses 
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did not press down upon us with so heavy a weight. True, there 
were a few drawbacks, such as one generally meets with in a French 
town, but, after all, it is not possible to have everything quite perfect, 
go where you will. 

Our destination on leaving her was Boulogne. At the Hétel des 
Bains we found ourselves again in very different quarters and in the 
enjoyment of a very different scene. From the windows of our own 
private rooms—where, apart from any noise and bustle there might 
be in the hotel, we were as comfortable and retired as we could have 
been at home—the view was as gay and lively as at Dessin’s it had 
been dull and depressing. 

The port was before us with its multitude of vessels of all sizes and 
nations. Fishermen and fisherwomen—the latter picturesque in 





UPPER TOWN, BOULOGNE, 


flying white caps with broad frills and short red petticoats, and bare, 
shapely legs and feet—were constantly passing and repassing up and 
down and over the bridge, leading to the other side and the railway 
station. It was a scene brimming over with life and gaiety. In the 
early morning, and again at midday, the factory girls in their shoxt 
brown petticoats—as noisy, but not as picturesque as the fisher-girls— 
would pass the hotel in scores, the clang of their wooden sabots 
falling like sharp hailstones or castanets upon the pavement. The 
opposite hills formed a background to the harbour and the station; 
and here a church spire cut the sky, and there a windmill or a 
“ calvaire” stood out on the summit of the heights. 

At the spring season of the year, nothing can be pleasanter than 
Boulogne. It is not then overcrowded with English, and the excur- 
sion boats from Ramsgate and Margate have not commenced to let 
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loose upon the place a daily flood of that most wonderful of all created 
beings, the Englishman out for a day’s holiday ; who, as a friend in 
Boulogne observed, lands in the loudest of spirits, and returns with a 
bottle under one arm and a yard of bread under the other. 

Though only two hours’ distance from our shores, the change to 
Boulogne is as radical as if it were two hundred hours away. In this 
early part of the year you have it pretty well to yourself; and can 
come and go as you like; and from the end of the piers watch the 
shrimpers dragging their nets, in comparative solitude. The tidal boat 
from Folkestone brings its daily freight, and if you have no more ex- 
citing distraction on hand, you may go and watch the poor objects 
land and crawl over to the buffet and the train, and sink into corners, 
as if for them the world and its frivolities were over. 








BOULOGNE, 


The casino, it is true, is deserted; the band has not yet com- 
menced its enlivening concerts. The gardens of the Tintilleries have not 
begun to light up their magic lamps, and hold their revels and let off 
their fireworks ; but the absence of these distractions only proves 
that the town is free from the presence of the annoying element. And 
then the air is so light and bracing, so bright and sparkling ; there is 
nothing like it in England. Nothing like it anywhere—except in Calais ; 
and the air of Calais is yet finer. This is the great privilege possessed 
by Calais, referred to early in this paper. Only feel the air from the 
end of the pier blowing upon your face, and the most exhausted 
nerves, the most shattered constitution will at once revive, be in- 
vigorated, restored. 

Whilst in Boulogne we went up to the Couvent de la Visitation to 
pay a visit to a cousin of ours, or rather of our mother’s, who is one of 
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the nuns of this strict religious order—that branch of the Osborne 
family being Roman Catholic. Years ago, a generation before we 
had come into existence, she was a young and accomplished woman, 
delighting her friends by her wonderful singing and harp-playing, 
known as Miss Osborne: now she is known only as Sceur Marie- 
Ursule. . : 

Arrived .at the convent, we passed through the great gates into a 
species of court-yard laid out with blooming pansies, and kept with the 
greatest care. To the left was the public entrance into the convent 
chapel, into which the world may penetrate and listen to the refined 
singing of the nuns, concealed behind a dark screen at the side of the 
altar. Turning to the right into an inner court-yard or’quadrangle, 
we rang a bell that clanged through the corridors with that startling, 
almost solemn sound bells always have in these silent, hushed estab- 
lishments. A Sister, pale, meek, gentle, answered the summons. In 
reply to our question as to whether we might be permitted to see Sceur 
Marie-Ursule, we were ushered upstairs into a “ parloir” hung round 
with religious subjects. At the further end of the room was an iron 
grating, and, behind it, closely-barred shutters. 

We waited about a quarter of an hour, a dead silence reigning in the 
vast establishment. Then the sound of a distant door closing, then 
the closing of a door near at hand; then quiet footsteps behind the 
grating ; and then the shutters were unbarred and swung back, and 
Sceur Marie-Ursule stood before us. She was accompanied by a nun, 
who remained present throughout the interview. During the whole 
time their hands held work, for they are never permitted to be one 
moment unoccupied. 

The face of Sceur Marie-Ursule was pale, calm and placid, as only 
the faces of those can be who have lived a long life of seclusion from 
the world, its cares, anxieties, disappointments, its gradual awakening to 
realities. 

“Ts it not strange for you to receive visits from the outside world ?” 
we asked her. ‘You who have been so long time dead to that 
world.” 

“A long time, indeed,” she replied, in a soft, modulated voice, and 
still in perfect English, which she said she felt as if she had forgotten. 
“It is thirty-seven years since I was outside these convent walls. 
Nevertheless, it is a great pleasure to see you. We are not quite 
dead to what is going on in the world, though we no longer have part 
in it.” 

“And does not time pass slowly and wearily ?” I asked. ‘“ Do you 
not grow tired of this life, the same, day after day and year after year ?” 

“Not at all,” she said. ‘We have our fixed hours for work and 
prayer : every hour its appointed duty. Weare quite happy, quite con- 
tented. Iam growing old now, and I find nothing to regret in the 
life I have chosen.” 

It was a strange confession from one who in the years gone by had 
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been unusually accomplished, possessed many brilliant qualities, might 
have adorned society. 

‘I very much wanted to bring you some flowers,” said E.; “ but I 
was not sure that you would be allowed to receive them.” 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘ It is the beginning of our Mois de Marie, 
and next Sunday our altar will be decorated with all the flowers we 
can gather together. I should be delighted if you would send me 
some.” 

When the interview had lasted about a quarter of an hour, Sceur 
Marie-Ursule rose from her seat. 

“‘T think I may not remain longer,” she said, “ though I am sorry 
to wish you good-bye. Above all, when you return to England, give 
my love to my dear cousin, your mother.” 

‘‘ May I shake hands with you?” I had the temerity to ask. 

“Oh no, no!” she cried, shrinking back. ‘ Hardly would that be 
permitted with my own father, were he living. But I may shake 
hands with you,” she said, turning to E. “I have your permission ?” 
she added, appealing to the Sister, whose eyes until now had been 
steadfastly bent upon her work. 

For a moment she raised them, looked at us each in turn, and 
gravely bowed her head in assent. Then, as well as the double grating 
permitted, Soeur Marie-Ursule and E. shook hands. And then the 
great shutters were swung-to again and fastened. We heard the Sisters 
leave the room ; receding footsteps ; and once more dead silence: the 
silence of a living tomb. 

It was impossible to leave without a certain feeling of sadness and 
melancholy. Thirty-seven years without once quitting the shelter of 
those gloomy walls ! And when the last hour has struck, and the hands 
are meekly folded, a grave within the walls will receive the body from 
which the spirit has fled to brighter regions. 

Before the foliowing Sunday we visited a conservatory, and chose 
two of the best and purest azaleas it contained. These were sent up 
to the convent addressed to Sceur Marie-Ursule. In due time there 
reached England a little note of acknowledgment, which read with 
unusual interest, penned, as it had been, by one who for nearly forty 
years had been dead to the world. 

We had spent a pleasant fortnight in Boulogne, in quietness and 
comfort at the Hétel des Bains, and time was now up. The boys 
had to return home to their Latin and Greek. On Monday, the first 
of May, we crossed over to Folkestone. Our French life, almost 
more familiar to us than English, fell away. Once more on England’s 
shores we found ourselves in a very different element. Life is heavier, 
more dull and prosy, more matter-of-fact, less gay, witty and sparkling. 
In return, perhaps it is more purpose-fulfilling, and more earnest. 
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Vows made in summer sometimes become difficult to keep under 

the chilling influences of fogs, frosts, and snow. It was such 
pleasant, easy-going love-making, while the tubs at the boathouse 
bloomed with geraniums and calceolarias, and the water ambled 
gently by. Now, a turn in a punt, or a brisk scull to some sheltered 
spot where tall rushes and fair water-lilies made an enchanted palace ; 
she in delicate frocks of ‘‘zephyr,” pink or blue, he in flannels, his 
handsome face glowing with exercise and bliss. Yes, this was all 
easy and delightful, if it could only have lasted ! 

Directly the large country house began to lose its guests, the 
hostess, Mrs. Hope, had time to look about her, and one of the first 
inconvenient things she saw, was the very evident love affair between 
handsome Jack Talbot of the —th, who had nothing in the world 
but his captain’s pay, and her only daughter Lilian, whose first duty 
to her parents lay in making an eligible match! This would never 
do. But the worldly-wise lady reflected that Captain Talbot’s visit 
was only to last three days longer, and with true art appeared bliss- 
fully content with the position. The night before he went away the 
suitor applied to Mr. Hope, and begged to have his prayer favourably 
answered ; and he (having received his brief from his wife) tempo- 
rised gently ; spoke of youth, changeable affections, and so on, and 
said he could not at present give a definite answer. 

“ May I hope?” asked the suitor. 

“If you like,” said the father; and nothing could have ended 
better. Lilian waved a damp pocket-handkerchief from her window, 
and the knight “ rode away.” 

A month later Jack was ordered to Egypt, and Mrs. Hope thought 
it highly probable that all her difficulties would be removed by the 
Egyptians. If not, time was gained at any rate, and Lilian was 
growing handsomer every day. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Hope one evening, “Lord Blackmoor is 
evidently struck with Lilian.” 

** So I see,” responded the wife, smiling complacently. 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if he spoke shortly.” 

**So much the better.” 

“But, ah—how about the other fellow?” queried Mr. Hope, 
uneasily, 

“ Nothing about him,” said Mrs. Hope, resolutely ; “‘ he must not 
be mentioned.” 

“Lord Blackmoor is very old.” 
‘He will make the better husband.” 
* Lilian is a beautiful, warm-hearted girl!” faltered the father. 
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““Had she not been beautiful a coronet would not be offered 
her.” 

“But, Harriet-—you and I were both young when we married.” 

Mrs. Hope calmly fixed her fine eyes on the ceiling, and her hus- 
band saw sentiment would find no response. 

And so, while Jack was bronzing his handsome face, and fighting 
for his country in Egypt, his Lilian was desired to receive the addresses 
of an elaborate old fop of seventy-five—and she was only eighteen. 
But these things happen, so we must contemplate them. 

It would be useless to describe how the net was woven round 
the victim, how she was watched and guarded as they travelled through- 
out their autumn tour. Between her mother and Lord Blackmoor it 
was arranged that the wedding should take place at Christmas, and in 
the meantime a rumour came that Captain Talbot was killed. 

The Hopes’ return home took place the end of November, and the 
old bridegroom elect was to come there in December. He arrived, 
and to the girl seemed more distasteful than ever. He followed her 
about with an affectation of youthful ardour, which sorely warred with 
gout and dyspepsia. 

‘* Mamma,” said the frenzied Lilian, “if you don’t keep him away 
from me zow, I'll say ‘no’ at the altar!” And, fearing this was true, 
Mrs. Hope rejoiced in an attack of gout which confined the old noble- 
man to his room, where she treated him with flattery and devotion. 

So then the poor girl wandered down to the boathouse. It was 
half a mile from the house, and there was a snugly furnished iron 
room there, where tea-things and spirit lamps were kept. Lilian had 
often made tea here in the happy summer ; and now she entered the 
room, which struck cold and damp from long disuse, and throwing her- 
self in a chair, sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 

The floods were up, and the river looked like stormy lead. Little 
islands visible in summer now lay buried under the rushing waters. No 
flowers, no sunshine—all like her own life, blank, dark despair. 

A footstep outside made Lilian start up quickly. It was the post- 
man, on his way to the house. 

‘“‘ Have you any letters for me?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, Miss, surely,” said the man, and he found three, handed them 
to her, and passed on. 

Lilian re-entered the iron room, sank on the sofa, and with tremb- 
ling hands tore open one—it was from Jack! As she read it, she 
found that other letters had been sent to her—who had had them? 
Jack, who was in London, said he was fast recovering from his wounds, 
and that he had determined to come down and hear from her own 
lips that she gave him up. And he concluded by saying he would be 
at the boathouse by five o’clock the next evening—would she meet him 
there ? 

The “ next” evening meant this evening; this evening that ever 
was ; for the letter had been written the day before. 
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Lilian’s delight at this unexpected news was paramount. She 
hastened back to the house, determining that nothing should reveal 
the change. She inquired civilly after Lord Blackmoor, had five 
dresses tried on by a dressmaker, drove with her mother to "pay some 
calls ; and when they returned home it was a quarter to five o’clock. 
Mrs. Hope ordered tea for herself in her bed-room, saying she should 
sit afterwards with Lord Blackmoor till dinner-time ; so Lilian was at 
liberty. She escaped in the dark winter’s afternoon, ran swiftly down 
through the park, and as she neared the boathouse, she saw a tall 
well-known figure keeping out of the way of observation. Her heart 
beat so violently that she could scarcely go on, and then the lover 
threw caution to the winds, and in another few seconds all that was 
needful was told, and the old, old story went on as smoothly as if 
no old Lord Blackmoor existed. 

Late that night, after Mrs. Hope and the servants had gone to bed, 
Lilian sought her father in the library. 

‘* My dear girl, what is the matter?” he cried nervously, as the fair 
form of his daughter, robed in a light blue dressing-gown, suddenly 
appeared, and sat down on his footstool. 

“ Papa, Jack isn’t dead,” whispered Lilian, fixing her lovely eyes on 
Mr. Hope’s wondering countenance, and fondling his hand. 

“ Isn’t he, my dear?” helplessly inquired the old gentleman, who 
had been aware of the fact for some time. 

“T am going to marry Jack, papa 

“Then don’t tell me, my dear; don’t tell me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hope, a beam of delight on his countenance. “I know nothing 
about it, mind: if I did, your mother would worm it out of me.” 
For there are still ‘‘ Caudle Lectures,” good reader. 

“Then dear, dear papa—you won’t be angry—if—to-morrow 

“ Never, my love; never as long as I know nothing about it,” 
hastily cried the father, kissing the pretty up-turned face, and 
adding in a whisper, “ Talbot is the soul of honour, and I can trust 
him.” 

In the grey morning it was Miss Hope’s habit to take a walk. She 
took one next morning, and a muffled figure emerged from the iron 
room to meet her. And by the first up train these two reached 
London, and by the time Lord Blackmoor’s gout relented sufficiently 
to enable him to appear at a late breakfast, where he hoped to meet 
his fair fiancée, a telegram from Mrs. John Talbot announced to the 
scandalised mother, the apparently scandalised father, and the 
mortified nobleman that Lilian would never wear a coronet. - 

She did not do badly though. An eccentric godmother of Captain 
Talbot’s was so impressed by the fact that a girl had refused a coronet 
for his sake, that she left him her fortune. 
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QUITE A ROMANCE. 


be ts is too aggravating of you, Aunt Letitia, Dear me, I wish 7 
never forgot anything !” 

“No, no; for mercy’s sake, don’t say that, child. Do not wish 
you never forgot: for then you would have to remember all the 
disagreeable things that happen to you throughout your life. Believe 
me, Alice, it is better as it is. If we never forgot anything we 
should have to carry down to our graves the vivid picture of all the 
grief, or sorrow, or pain we have suffered ; of all our mistakes, child ; 
worse than all, of the hateful times when we have made simpletons 
of ourselves, and been laughed at for it by the world.” 

Miss Alice Kildare laughed at this. She was fond of laughing at 
elderly people in general, and at her aunt in particular. She did not 
know Miss Fennet’s age, but felt sure she must be five and fifty; and 
she did know that she was somewhat strict ; too much given to keep 
her niece in order and hold forth to her of her faults. 

“ Yes, Alice, I am thankful to forget some things, but I do not 
forget your behaviour to Mr. Creighton last night, though you would 
wish me to, it seems. If was worse than I have seen it yet. I heard 
you laughing with Susan Sant yesterday at old maids: let me tell you, 
child, that you stand a good chance of being an old maid yourself, 
unless you mend your manners.” 

“Not much chance of that, Aunt Letitia,” returned the merry- 
hearted girl: “considering that I am not twenty years old yet and 
that I am engaged to be married.” 

‘“‘ Before I was twenty years old, Alice, I was engaged to be married ; 
when I was twenty-two, I had been engaged three times; yet here I 
am, an old maid in spectacles—and I intend to die one, please God. 
Think now, what heart-breaking recollections I should have to carry 
about with me if I remembered the pain and vexation that it caused 
me—and serve me right, too, that it did. As we grow in years, 
Alice, memory loses sight of what has been disagreeable in the past, 
retaining only its pleasant records—for Heaven is merciful.” 

“But if you were engaged three times, Aunt Letitia, how was it you 
never married once?” demanded Alice, wondering at Miss Fennet’s 
unusual communicativeness. 

“‘ Because I spoiled my chances, child. I threw them away—as 
I foresee you will throw yours.” 

Alice tossed her head ; she rather enjoyed answering this kind of 
lecture. “Did you throw the young men away, aunt?” 

“Yes I did—in a manner. They were, all three of them, as 
worthy, eligible young men as a maiden need wish to be mated with. 
But I was a foolish girl, eaten up with vanity, living but in the incense 
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offered to my charms—and my face had charms, Alice, then, though 
you may not see much sign of it now.” 

“You mean you were naughty enough to flirt with stray swains, 
Aunt Letitia—which did not please the legitimate ones.” 

“It was so. I lost the first I was engaged to through flirting with 
the second ; he called it ‘carrying on,’ I remember ; and I lost the 
second through flirting with the third.” 

*‘ And the third?” 

“He gave me up in his turn; saying, as an excuse, he could not 
marry a young woman who had no ‘stability.’ So I am what I am— 
an old maid. And if you do not take warning in time, child, 
you will grow into the same; you have all the elements of an old 
maid within you.” 

“Good gracious, Aunt Letitia! I!” 

“You possess a high spirit, a bright, yet careless mind, a gay 
tongue, a thirst for admiration, and an uncontrollable love of 
flirting.” 

Again Alice Kildare laughed ; her bright ringing laugh. Easier for 
her to believe that the sun would never shine again than that she 
should live and die an old maid. 

“Tt is only a little fun, aunt, that I am having with Mr. Creighton ; 
nothing else.” 

“In the absence of Charles Hatherley, you have no right to have 
‘fun’ with him, or with anybody else. I don’t suppose it zs much 
else: you know best, though ; a little whispering, a little waltzing, a 
little 7rting. But that would be quite enough to estrange some 
engaged lovers, Alice; and I do not think Mr. Hatherley is a man 
to be played with.” 

‘“‘Mr. Hatherley is not here to see it,” said the saucy girl. 

* As you please, young lady ; I have said my say,” returned Miss 
Fennet. “The future will prove whether I am a true prophet.” 

“Talking of prophets, Aunt Letitia, do you know that Susan 
and I have settled at last to go to Madame Minchanski and have 
our fortunes read in her globe of mesmerised water? You had better 
come with us and hear mine.” 

“T can tell yours without looking into mesmerised water—what- 
ever that may mean. ‘You will be an old maid, child, no matter 
what the woman may promise you. Mark my prediction.” 

Mr. Charles Hatherley, a slim, handsome, fair-haired young engineer, 
who was likely to get on, and had besides some expectations, had 
fallen deeply in love with Alice Kildare. Alice was in love with 
him ; but her vanity was intense, her thirst for admiration (as her 
aunt told her) incorrigible. During her lover’s absence she thought 
fit to amuse herself, plunging into a flirtation with half a dozen 
young fellows at the same time, and telling them no end of white lies 
as to her reported engagement. She was exceedingly attractive ; 
bright, piquante, and spirited. At this very time when she lay awake 
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at night thinking of her betrothed, and never went to bed without 
kissing his photograph, she was flirting lightly with the said young 
fellows and desperately with Tom Creighton. Creighton was a rich 
man’s son and would be rich himself; he had no profession, con- 
sequently could devote his time to the seductions of flirtation. He 
had grown seriously attached to Alice Kildare, and would have liked 
to win her from Hatherley. The two young men knew each other 
well, but before Hatherley went away from Masseter a coolness had 
arisen between them. It was whispered that Hatherley had detected 
the other in some underhand dealing that even then had for its base: 
the stealing away the love of Alice. He had warned her the morning 
he left that she must not trifle with that sneak Creighton—as he 
called him. Aunt Letitia had no suspicion of this. 

Another matter had also occurred more recently that Aunt Letitia 
had no suspicion of, and it was the worst of all. A few days ago Alice 
' Kildare had allowed Mr. Creighton, in the presence of a mutual friend, 
to bring a dishonourable charge against her lover ; that is, to tell her 
a slanderous story of him. Alice knew it must be false; yet she sat 
and listened to it, apparently accepting its truth, without the faintest 
attempt to fight for Charles Hatherley’s good name—and all because; 
she feared that if she did make a fight, young Creighton would suspect 
she was really engaged to him, in spite of her vows to him that she- 
was not. It is impossible to defend her, mind you; sober-minded, 
old-fashioned people think such conduct in a young girl simply scan- 
dalous, though it is said to be tolerably common in these days. 

Susan Sant was another niece of Miss Fennet and cousin to Alice, 
a good kind of girl, not pretty and not giddy. Susan came to dinner. 
that day, as invited; Alice lived with her aunt. In the afternoon 
the two girls, tying on their pretty gypsy hats, departed on their visit 
to Madame Minchanski ; who, having announced herself in the news- 
papers as the “Great Clairvoyante Sibyl,” was turning the brains. of 
half Masseter, by professing to see miraculously the shadows of.com- 
ing events in a globe of mesmerised water—at so much per head. 

Miss Fennet was waiting tea when the girls got back; Alice, for a 
wonder, out of temper. ‘“ Well,” began their aunt, “ what has the 
Sibyl promised you? A husband a piece and a fortune to match?” 

“She is a humbug,” said Alice, fretfully ; ““I am sorry we went. It. 
is very wrong of people to encourage such wicked impostors.” 

Aunt Letitia smiled. ‘So it is, my dear; Susan, suppose you tell 
me about it?” 

Susan laughed good-naturedly. ‘It is silly of Alice to be put out. 
Because the Sibyl did not say she was to be married, Alice has been 
calling her an impostor all the way home. I don’t say she is not; 
and I dare say she got some private information about all Masseter 
before setting up to tell fortunes in it.” 

“But, my dear, what passed? What did you see and hear ?” 

“‘We went into a darkened room, aunt, and when our eyes got 
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accustomed to the darkness, saw a little, ghostly-looking old woman 
with a waxen face and great hollow black eyes. She was sitting in a 
corner on a low seat, and had a glass globe of water before her on a 
stand. Alice asked her quite boldly what she could do, and why the 
water was different from other water. The water had been magnetised, 
she answered in a clear, deep voice, and she, having the gift of 
supernatural sight, could see in it what ordinary people could not— 
beautiful pictures, and visions of events to come. Then she took 
Alice’s hand and pressed it on her own forehead, and began to roll 
her great dark eyes. It was enough to scare one, Aunt Letitia.” 

“‘T dare say. Well?” 

‘‘ By-and-bye she looked into the globe of magnetised water, and I 
thought she was never going to speak again. Alice asked whether she 
saw anything in it that concerned her. ‘Yes, my child,’ she said, ‘I 
see pictures of your future there, like a moving panorama. You 
have plenty of lovers; but I—I am looking for the picture of a wedding, 
and I don’t see it. Wait a bit.’ Alice laughed at that, aunt, and I 
laughed, and she took just one strange look at us both, and bent over 
the globe again. ‘No, there’s no wedding-ring,’ she went on ; ‘I can’t 
see here that there ever will be one. Stay, what is this? I see one 
dim picture a long way off in the future, and in it you stand up sur- 
rounded by people ; you are greatly changed ; taller, thinner and paler. 
Is it a wedding ?—no, I think not, but it is all too far off, too dim. 
I go back to the pictures that are nearer and clearer, and—why, what 
is this?’ she broke off. ‘Here is a great noise, a disturbance, a 
crowd. It is an accident, I think—or a fight. Mercy, the water 
turns red! It is blood. Blood, child, but no wedding.’ And the water 
did.take a tinge of red, aunt ; that’s a strange thing.” 

“‘Oh, very,” assented Miss Letitia. ‘Go on, Susan.” 

“ The little old woman got up from her seat and looked at us. ‘I 
cannot tell you anything else to-day,’ she said, ‘now the water is 
troubled. If you want to know more, you must come again.’ So——” 

“ Then you did not get your fortune told, Susan, after all !” 

“No, aunt.” 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, I don’t see that it’s much loss. I could have 
told a better fortune to each of you for half the money. But you per- 
ceive, Alice, that my own opinion has been endorsed by the magic 
globe—plenty of lovers for you, but no wedding-ring. That good lady 
has been laying in a stock of information about you and your mis- 
deeds, my dear.” 

Alice turned round from the window, where she had been standing. 
“*Do you think so? Do you think that is what she does ?” 

‘“* Why, of course, child. How else could she ply her trade?” 

“Still, I can’t see how the globe of water could have suddenly 
changed to red.” | 


‘“* Cochineal,” was the response. At which the girls laughed. 
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It was the season of peaches and melons. The time when the days 
are the hottest ; when wise Americans seek, though nearly in vain, for 
cool and shady places, and open-air amusements are in vogue, and 
devout people hold camp-meetings. Does the English reader know 
what a camp-meeting is like? Most likely not. Certainly not, unless 
he has crossed the Atlantic and participated in one. 

A camp-meeting had been organised for Masseter. It was held on 
a plain outside the town. Miss Letitia Fennet attended it with a large 
party of relatives and friends, old, middle-old, and young, many of 
them coming from a distance to be present. 

The old sat up among the worshippers, close to the preacher’s 
platform ; Miss Letitia took her place half-way back in the congrega- 
tion, like one who was doubtful in her mind whether to separate her- 
self from the world or not; while giddy-pated Alice Kildare did not 
pretend to sit among the congregation at all, but fell back on the 
extreme borders, with other young people of her stamp, where the 
preacher’s voice could scarcely be heard at all. For, it must not be 
thought everybody who goes to a-camp-meeting goes for edification: 
and the position of the three classes mentioned exactly represented 
the devotional state of these good folk: the devout, the semi-devout, 
and the non-devout. In point of fact, the young people on the 
outermost borders of that large assembly were flirting together with 
all their might. And I don’t mind whispering to you, if you are a 
stranger, that that is what young people mostly go to camp-meetings 
for. Alice Kildare sat side by side with Tom Creighton ; they were 
flirting away to perfection, regardless of the curious eyes around them ; 
indeed, they had no eyes at all but for each other, and saw none. 

* Alice, you should not ; do be more cautious: they are staring at 
you all round,” whispered Susan Sant. “You know that Mr. 
Hatherley is coming home to-morrow.” 

“When the cat’s away the mice will play,” retorted Alice, turning 
her bright, laughing face upon her cousin. ‘mean to play up to 
the very last moment of my liberty.” 

So there she sat upon one of the rude wooden benches under the 
shady tree, in her cool white muslin dress with its pink ribbon-bows, 
and the white straw hat shading her pretty face, and allowed Mr. Tom 
Creighton to whisper soft nonsense to her. Was all this wicked ona 
Sunday at camp-meeting? Certainly it was not good: but three- 
fourths of the giddy boys and girls—what better were they ?—were 
behaving in the same wicked manner. 

Suddenly Tom Creighton’s soft, lazy voice ceased to murmur, and 
his head went bolt upright, as if surprised or startled. Alice looked 
up to see why. At a distance, watching them, she saw a vision, and 
could not keep downacry. It was that of Charles Hatherley; the 
slim, handsome, earnest young fellow to whom she was betrothed. 
She felt dreadfully guilty as he approached, his dark grey eyes fixed 
with strange expression upon hers. It had been great fun to flirt 
during his absence, but—dear me! 
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Mr. Hatherley passed her with a cold bow. Alice then saw that he 
had his mother on his arm; he was leading her to a seat among the 
devout people next the preacher’s platform. Alice’s heart beat queerly 
and Tom Creighton regarded her keenly. It wasn’t pleasant; and 
Alice hated unpleasant things worse than she hated Aunt Letitia’s 
lectures. : 

Soon she saw her betrothed coming back alone. He halted before 
Alice, raising his hat. Creighton had risen then. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Kildare, for entering upon a private 
matter in this place, but ——” 

“It is not quite the place for it,” interrupted Alice, trembling a 
little and thoroughly frightened, especially by his cold voice and 
distant manner. ‘“ To-morrow, perhaps? We are here to listen to 
the minister.” 

“But, I may not have another opportunity,” he slowly said, con- 
tinuing his words as though he had not heard her. “I wish to ask 
you a question in the presence of —of this—individual ; and I must 
beg of you to answer it.” 

Taking a sheet of paper from his pocket, he unfolded it. ‘ Read 
that, if you please,” he said to Alice, who by this time was conscious 
of a powerful inclination to run away. The paper contained an exact 
copy of the slanderous statement repeated to her by Tom Creighton. 
Her hand, encased in its delicate lavender glove, shook as she held 
the paper: but she did not speak. 

“T only wish to know,” said the young man, with simple dignity, 
‘whether you allowed this disgraceful slander to be made to you, 
and accepted it.” 

“ Accepted it?” she faltered. 

‘* By not contradicting it.” 

Alice could not answer. She would have given the whole world 
to run away; but she could not do it. She could not have moved 
from the gaze of that wrathful, stern grey eye, and from half a score 
more eyes, wonderingly fixed upon her like a siege of guns. 

“ A very short answer is sufficient. Yes, or no, Miss Kildare ?” 

“T will not answer,” retorted Alice, driven to desperate bay, and 
striving to find escape and refuge in playful insolence. ‘‘ You cannot 
make me; you cannot make me do anything, you know.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he replied, with icy politeness. “I would 
not for the world ask you to do aught that is disagreeable to you. 
Allow me to wish you good day, Miss Kildare.” 

Alice did not like his looks as he turned away to face Tom Creigh 
ton. Perhaps the latter did not like them either. 

“Will you come with me to give the explanation which she has 
refused?” he haughtily said. ‘I demand it of you—unless you are 
too much of a sneak and a coward.” 

Alice Kildare shook in her shoes as they strode away together, the 
sall, slender, handsome, and traduced man a little in advance, and 
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disappeared beyond the encircling grove of trees. A short while, but 
two or three minutes, as it appeared to the terrified girl, and there 
came the sound of a pistol shot. Of ¢wo shots, as it seemed, fired 
simultaneously. The outer benches were deserted as if by magic; 
everybody ran in the direction, abandoning for a time the eloquent 
words of the preacher, to which they were pretending to listen. 

There had been a sort of duel—after a sharp, short quarrel. Tom 
Creighton had made but a lame defence, and the other struck him, 
Neither of the young men had a pistol; but sundry loafers, congre- 
gating outside the camp-meeting, just as they congregate outside any 
other large meeting, had. Loaded, too. Creighton, raging under the 
blow, called out for satisfaction—for a fair fight—a duel. Half a 
dozen pistols were at once at their command, and the combatants 
stood up to shoot at one another. Creighton fell, and lay in a pool ot 
blood; Mr. Hatherley did not fall, but blood was dripping from his arm. 

Safely sheltered within the crowded assemblage, placidly drinking 
in the exhortations from the platform, Miss Letitia Fennet was 
ignorant of all this. When the meeting broke up for the dinner 
recess, she became all too conscious of it, for the camp was then 
ringing with the news from one end to the other. It pretty nearly 
scared away Miss. Letitia’s wits; she all but fainted under the 
scandal. There had been a fight with pistols, between the young 
men, Hatherley and Creighton, friends hitherto: the former was 
wounded in the arm, the latter was dead; and it was Alice Kildare 
who had caused it all. And for it to have taken place at a religious 
meeting !—and on a Sunday! “ Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the scandal! 
I shall never hold up my head before the world again,” groaned poor 
Miss Letitia. 

The camp police had soon come upon the scene, and they arrested 
Charles Hatherley in the name of the offended majesty of the law. 
It was not of any use to arrest a dead man, so Creighton was carried 
to his home. A wicked newspaper said next day that the fighters 
had a larger and more enthusiastic audience than the minister. 

But when it was discovered upon Tom Creighton’s arrival at home 
that he was not dead, only desperately wounded, and that the duel 
itself had been fair enough, Hatherley was released. In spite ot hi: 
damaged arm, he managed to pen a note to naughty Alice Kildare, 
who had led to all the trouble. 

“JT return you our plighted troth. It is worth nothing to me now, 
and I know it has for some time been worth nothing to you. I also 
know now that women are incapable of steady truth and faithfulness. 
I suppose God made them so. But I cannot see why it was ordained 
that a man may pour out his soul, all the pride of his manhood, all 
his earthly hopes at a woman’s feet, and for compensation get only 
the satisfaction of awaking to the bitter fact that he is a fool. I 
leave Masseter for good, never to return to it, and you will not see 
me again. But I hope you will always be happy.” 
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This letter reached her on the Sunday evening. ‘“ Always be 
happy !” she repeated in cruel mockery. ‘ Never a day’s happiness 
will be mine again in this world. Oh, if I could but recall the past ! 
I wonder whether God will forgive me in time ?” 

Alice took the letter to bed with her, and cried over it all night 
long ; over her lost true lover ; worst of all, over Tom Creighton. She 
was his murderer, nothing less, she knew that ; and she would have 
laid down her own life willingly, to recall his. 

** So you were right, Aunt Letitia,” she quietly said to her aunt, 
when they met at breakfast in the morning. “I am to be an old maid 
for all time.” 

“You seem to be calm enough—considering what has happened,” 
was Miss Fennet’s reproachful comment. 

“ Aunt—aunt—but for forcing myself to this unnatural calmness, I 
should break out in a storm of hysterics and perhaps frighten you,” 
breathed poor Alice, pressing her hand upon her chest to still its 
panting. ‘It is all bad, very bad, at the best ; but I could have borne 
it better but for Thomas Creighton’s death.” 

“Thomas Creighton’s not dead,” said Miss Letitia. ‘ I heard that 
news this morning. Desperately injured, but not dead.” 

A sob of thankfulness leaped from her heart up on high. “Is 
there any chance that he will be saved, aunt?” 

“IT don’t know. I dare say nobody does know. The injury is 
inward—and very bad, and he is in great danger.” 

‘* Well—well—however it may be, I must bear it. And I shall be 
an old maid to my life’s end ; as you foretold, Aunt Letitia.” 

Aunt Letitia drew in her lips in grim dissent. ‘ Not if you can 
help it. I am sure of that.” 

“Tt is I who shall help it, aunt—though I do not suppose anybody 
would ask me now. Charles Hatherley has given me up; he could 
not do less; and I shall mever marry any one else. Aunt”—in a 
passionate outburst—“ do you think I am made of wood or stone, 
that I should not feel this dreadful thing? Do you think I am all bad 
—that I have no shame—no remorse? It is a life’s lesson to me.” 

“Tt will be a life’s shame to me,” assented Miss Letitia. 

“Tt is very odd, though, come to think of it,” dreamily remarked 
Alice, “that the woman with the globe should persist there would be 
no wedding-ring for me, and that she saw blood in the water !” 


Mr. Thomas Creighton got well with time. He married his cousin, 
Fanny, a pretty girl and a nice girl, who had been staying with the 
Creightons when the catastrophe happened, and remained to help to 
nurse him. The doctors ordered him to Europe for a lengthened 
sojourn to complete his cure, and he would not go unless he could 
carry Fanny with him. So they were married off-hand, and started on 
their travels—but he took not the slightest notice, good or bad, of 
Alice Kildare. It was said in Masseter that his feeling against her 
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was strangely bitter for having falsely led him to believe, in her 
coquetry, that she was not engaged to Hatherley. 


II, 


“Oh, botheration !” remarked Charley. 

‘Charles Hatherley, before truth and justice, I believe you to be 
the laziest, coolest, most uncivilised old bachelor that ever vegetated 
in Yankee land! Why, how many years is it since you were at 
Masseter ?” 

“Don’t care to be at the trouble of counting up, this hot day, 
Gerty,” drawled the gentleman, who was in a rocking chair, his light 
coat thrown back. ‘ Twelve, I suppose.” 

‘And the rest. Ihave been here ten summers, and I believe you 
had been gone oceans of years then. You were raised at Masseter, as 
the people say, Charlie; and I think I have heard that you left it 
because of some quarrel with somebody. What was it?” 

“*Can’t remember. Gerty, I wish you’d not bother a fellow. I 
had to leave it for my engineering work.” 

‘* O, that was it, was it! And your mother gave up her home here 
and settled near you — and now she’s dead and gone, poor dear aunt ! 
And you’ve made a splendid fortune, and are taking a six months’ 
holiday.” 

** Luck has been with me, Gerty, that’s a fact.” 

“Of course it has: therefore you should be reasonable. I tell 
you to get into your Sunday-going feathers, my tall cousin, that a 
little body like me has to look up to if she would see him, and 
accompany us to the camp-meeting, and not say you don’t like them.” 

‘** But I don’t,” repeated he. 

*‘ That’s a fib, sir, I know. Everybody likes camp-meetings. You 
need not sit amidst the crowd, Charley ; there’s plenty of fun outside 
—and we can hear the preacher if we listen.” 

‘Oh, plenty of fun outside sometimes,” he rejoined. 

“Well, please to make yourself ready, sir, for I shall take you. 
Idleness is the root of all evil, you know. I mean to introduce you 
to a pretty young widow; she’s sure to be there, and it’s time you 
married.” 

*‘ Spare yourself the trouble, Mrs. Gertrude. I don’t like widows.” 

** But this one’s charming. And rich besides—though you don’t 
need that.” 

Mr. Hatherley laughed a little as he got out of hischair. ‘ What’s 
her name, Gerty ?” 

“Sophia. She is the widow of old Judge Tamlin, and my husband’s 
niece, and she’s not five-and-twenty yet. I’m sure she and you were 
made for one another. I hope you’ll propose to her, Charley, before 
you leave Masseter.” 

“IT hope her head won’t ache till I do,” said the engineer, with 
short gallantry. 
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“Now, Charles Hatherley, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
flashed the little woman, thoroughly in earnest. ‘ Are youa Hottentot 
—that you should not marry?—or a Red Indian? All civilised 
men marry, and are proud to. Why, you'll be forty in a few years!” 

“Getting on towards that age now, Gertrude.” 

** And how on earth you should have reconciled yourself to live 
to that age and remain a bachelor, passes reasonable comprehension. 
I shall be ready in ten minutes, Charles.” 

Thus we gather that Charles Hatherley had prospered and was a 
bachelor yet. He had come again to Masseter on a short visit for 
the first time since leaving it, and was the guest of his cousin 
Gertrude Tamlin and her husband Nathaniel; Nat having settled at 
Masseter to be near the law courts, where he practised. 

Another camp-meeting was being held at Masseter, on the same 
spot where the last was held fourteen summers ago. ‘The last that 
we know anything of, you understand: lots of them had been held 
between. Charles: Hatherley made no more ado about escorting his 
cousin Gertrude, but did it. He could hardly help doing it, for Mr. 
Tamlin was obliged to be twenty miles away that day. ‘“ Nobody will 
recognise me, I dare say, after all these years—and I don’t know 
that it much matters if they do,” he said to himself. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Gerty, I’d rather we did not sit with 
the outsiders and the fun, but where we can hear something,” he 
remarked to her as they drew near the camp ground. 

“Oh, very well. Perhaps Sophy will be in front too: she’s a bit 
of a dévote.” 

So they found places amid the serious part of the congregation, 
and sat still on the wooden benches, and heard the preacher with 
listening ears. Gerty left her boy and girl on the outskirts, to be 
taken care of and kept as quiet as might be. Her eyes went roving 
amid the large assemblage in search of the pretty widow she was 
recommending to’Mr Hatherley ; but the widow appeared not to be 
within view. A little more forward than they were, to the side, sat two 
ladies of quiet demeanour. One an aged woman with silvery hair and 
placid face; the other much younger, tall and gentle, with soft dark 
eyes and an earnest and rather remarkably still face, imparting some- 
how the idea that a great wave of trouble must have some time passed 
over it. They caught Charles Hatherley’s eye; after gazing at them 
for a minute or two, his own face became dyed with a burning red, 
plainly to be seen through all the bronzing of the sun. 

Little Mrs. Tamlin, supremely unconscious, presently pointed out 
these very ladies to him. ‘‘ Do you see them,” she said in a whisper ; 
“ those two ladies yonder ? —very nice-looking both—the old one is 
in black silk, the younger in grey muslin. There—to your right.” 

Mr. Hatherley appeared to look in several directions before finding 
the rightone. ‘* Well ?—what of them?” he asked. 

“ Oh nothing ; only that I thought Sophy would probably be sitting 
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in their company, for old Miss Fennet’s a great friend of hers. In- 
deed, so is Alice Kildare.” 

“ Alice Kildare, did you say?” 

** Yes; just look what a nice face is hers. She has a history, that 
young woman. Years ago, ages before Nat and I came to the place, 
two young men fought for her, and one was nearly killed. I never 
heard the particulars ; people seem not to care to talk of it; but it 
was said to be all her fault—that she had played with the two and so 
set them against each other. Well, she has paid for it, poor thing, by 
being left to be an old maid.” 

“She is not married, then!” 

“© dear no. She won’t marry. Other men have asked her to, 
since then, but she only thanks them meekly, and shakes her head. 
She is very nice and good, though, Charles; more like an angel than 
a woman in her care and thought for others.—Oh my! listen! Is 
not the preacher just now giving it hot to all the sinners !.” 

When the long sermon was over, the congregation left the wooden 
benches to themselves, and dispersed in groups outside. Some to 
gossip, some to seek out country friends, some to take the luncheons 
they had brought. Gerty Tamlin went looking after her children, 
and found them in the company of some other children, two little 
girls, whose mother had once been Susan Sant. All were gathered 
round old Miss Fennet, who was bending‘over the little ones from her 
seat. Alice stood by her aunt, smiling. 

“‘ You can see her face now, Charles,” said Mrs, Tamlin. 

Charles Hatherley looked at it, himself screened behind a tree’s 
thick trunk. The fine delicate face was the least bit faded and 
tired-looking. It was a clear, true face, fine and pure, and you 
might read in it, if you were an accurate observer, the traces of past 
suffering. 

Before he knew what anybody was about, himself included, he was 
being whirled suddenly forward by impulsive little Mrs, Tamlin. 
“Miss Fennet, do pray allow me to introduce to you my cousin, 
Charles Hatherley: Mr. Hatherley, Miss Kildare.—He is not quite a 
stranger to Masseter, for it is his native place, though he has not been 
to it for many years.” 

It was Gertrude’s custom to let her tongue run on: probably not 
one of the three distinctly heard the words it said now. Charles 
Hatherley took his hat off and bowed ; Alice glanced at him as she 
returned the bow, an ineffable look in her dark, softly-fringed eyes. 

“Yes,” said Miss Fennet, ‘we knew Mr. Hatherley in the old days. 
I am glad to see you again,” she added, gazing steadily at him. He 
put out his hand, with hesitation, but she met it cordially. Alice had 
turned away. After a few words, he turned also. She had halted in 
a little spot of quivering sunshine, that flickered through the leaves of 
the trees, and lighted up her grey muslin dress and her white face, 
which had turned the hue of the grave. 
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“T fear you were startled, Miss Kildare. I beg your pardon for 
it ; it was not my fault.” 

‘Not exactly startled,” she said, with a sweet smile, “surprised 
more than startled. It is so many years since we met.” 

“ Fourteen years this summer. It is rather singular, is it not, that 
we should meet at the same spot on which we parted?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. But life holds many curious little ins and 
outs: we are sure to experience some of them in passing through it.” 

‘Charles! Charles Hatherley!” called out the impatient Gertrude. 
“Where are you? Do come here! I want you particularly.” 

“‘ May I shake hands with you?” he said to Alice Kildare, pre- 
paring to move away in answer to the call. “Your Aunt Letitia has . 
been good enough to permit me the privilege.” 

As she held out her hand frankly, her cheeks flushing pink, she 
looked so like the Alice of the past days, once his best love, that he 
felt his heart quiver with a very unaccustomed thrill. 

The young widow, Sophia Tamlin, had just turned up, and Mr. 
Hatherley bowed before her. Mrs. Gerty took care to keep them 
together after that. Miss Fennet was too frail now to stay at a camp- 
meeting all day, and departed for her home with Alice Kildare. 

Sophy Tamlin, who loved society, accepted the invitation to return 
with Gertrude for the evening. And the evening would have been a 
grand success, but for one drawback—Charles Hatherley was so mean 
as to disappear from it. 

Aunt Letitia was very glad to be at home. Tired with the day’s 
exertion, she retired to rest with the sun. Alice sat on alone, the 
glass doors of the room open to the garden in the summer twilight. 
The moon was rising, her light shone right into the avenue of trees 
that led from the window. Alice walked down it and took her seat 
on the bench in its midst, thinking—oh, thinking of the past. 

Presently, someone’s footsteps were heard approaching from the 
window, and she turned her eyes. It was Mr. Hatherley; but she 
could hardly see him through her blinding tears. 

‘IT thought I might venture to call to say good-bye,” he said. “I 
am leaving to-morrow.” 

‘My aunt understood Mrs. Tamlin to say you were going to stay a 
week,” she replied. 

“Yes, they wish me to, but—but I think I must leave.” 

In spite of her stately look, he saw that her face was sadly sorrowful. 
“You are not greatly changed,” he observed, “in all these years.” 

‘‘Oh but I am, indeed Iam. Changed in all ways: in looks, in 
thoughts, and in heart.” 

“It was in looks, I meant. Alice,” he impulsively went on, sitting 
down beside her, “ will you answer me a question—why have you 
not married ?” 

‘Was it right that I should marry?” she rejoined in a shrinking 
tone. “ After all that passed.” 

“1 don’t see why not. Creighton got all right again; is all right 
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still. I saw him and shook hands with him last year. And I—well, 
I cannot think that any recollection of me prevented you.” 

She, agitated, tried to speak, but the sound died away in a sorrowful, 
bitter sob, and she covered her face with her hands. He drew them 
away : he took one of the cold hands into his. 

** Alice, I never got over it—the old hurt you gave me; I never 
got over the old love; it is with me still, and I have remained single 
for your sake. Will you be my wife now?” 

She drew her hand away: she gazed at him wonderingly. “Do 
you know what you are saying ?—what you would ask? I am no 
longer a young woman to be wooed: Iam thirty-four years of age.” 

“‘T-am older still,” he answered, smiling. ‘Oh my love, you must 
give me a better excuse thanthat. I fancy”—as she bent her head 
down to hide the falling .tears—‘“ that you have no better to give. 
Have you waited for me, Alice ?—stayed single for the love of me? 
My darling, you must let me end it.” 

** But, Charles ”—lifting her head for a moment from the shelter 
to which he had gathered it—“‘ even if—if that were true, how could 
I marry you now? What would the world say ?” 

‘“‘ Say? ‘ What constant lovers those two have been, cherishing one 
another always in their hearts!’ that’s what the world would say,” 
laughed Mr. Hatherley. “If it said the contrary, ‘ What old spoonies 
those two are,’ I don’t suppose either of us would care much.” 

She took from some receptacle a small note-case and produced a slip 
of paper creased and yellow with age. She held it towards him. 

“Charles Hatherley, you told me in this note that a woman was 
incapable of truth, of faithfulness. Will you take the words back?” 
she said softly. ‘* Will you take it a// back?” 

For answer he tore the paper into shreds and fragments and 
scattered them away amid the trees of the avenue. 

**So please heaven, my hand shall so scatter all that gives you pain 
or trouble, Alice, so long as we both shall live. God bless you, my 
wife ! May He bless us all!” 

‘Shall you go away to-morrow now ?” she whispered, breaking the 
silence. 

‘* Now I shall stay as long as ever they will have me.” 

Little Mrs. Gerty, ardent in the cause of Sophy Tamlin, resented 
the news warmly. But when matters came to be explained to her 
she dashed right over to the enemy. 

‘Tt is quite a romance,” she cried with enthusiasm. “ After all, 
there’s no love like one’s first love. Quite a romance.” 

E. A. C. 
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A MAIDEN stood in a castle tower, 
(Oh, and her face was fair to see! ) 
She stood in the light of the sunset hour, 
And she looked afar over field and plain, 
And she said, “If he never comes back again, 
There are other knights as good as he!” 


Laughed, “other knights are as good as he,” 

And yet she gazed as the sun went down, 
And the mists came creeping up over the lea, 
And the night-breeze rustled and whirred on high, 
The sun shut his doors in the stony sky, 

And left the meadows all dull and brown. 


The maiden stood in the castle tower, 
The sun came out of the sky again, 
And some knights came singing outside her bower, 
But the maid was gazing afar—afar, 
As one might watch for a vanished star, 
And watching gives such a look of pain! 


And the days wore on, as all days must wear, 

The girl looked pale when the sun grew strong, 
And the knights outside still stood singing there, 
But she did not smile and she did not heed, 

She did not hear them at all indeed, 
Or heard but to wish they would cease their song! 


And then the sunlight grew faint again, 

' A weary page to the gate drew nigh, 

He had brought her a scarf with a crimson stain, 

And a message from one*who was slain that morn: 

“‘ My darling, ’twas true what you said in scorn, 
There’s many a worthier knight than I.” 


Then the maiden turned from the castle tower 
(The mists came creeping across the lea), 
And the knights rode off in the twilight hour, 
And out from the castle they heard a cry : 
“T gave him a scoff for my last good-bye ! 
And there’s no knight living so good as he!” 
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